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THE GENERATION THAT WASN’T LOST 


MALCOLM COWLEY' 


For at least a dozen years American 
literature has been dominated by the 
generation that came of age during or 
shortly after the first World War. This 
is especially true in the field of fiction. 
The men whose new books have been 
eagerly anticipated, reviewed at length, 
and discussed in the scholarly journals 
are Hemingway (born in 1898), Dos 
Passos (1896), Fitzgerald (1896), Faulk- 
ner (1897), and Wolfe (1900). Each of 
these has been widely imitated—not ex- 
cepting Fitzgerald, who, in his last years, 
was somewhat less prominent than the 
others; nevertheless, he fathered the 
school of social historians that is best 
represented today by John O’Hara, and 
his books are being read by young men 
in the army. As for Hemingway, his in- 
fluence is so pervasive in recent fiction 
that critics hardly bother to mention it 
any more. 

The new writers who have come for- 
ward to join this group—at least in the 
public mind—are principally John Stein- 
beck (born in 1902), Erskine Caldwell 
(1903), Kay Boyle (1903), James T. Far- 
rell (1904), Katherine Anne Porter 
(1894), and John P. Marquand (born in 
1893, although his first serious novel, 


1 Literary editor of the New Republic; author of 
The Lost Generation, Exile’s Return, etc. 
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The Late George A pley, was not published 
until 1937). Marquand stands some- 
what apart from the others, partly be- 
cause he is a little older and left college 
at a time when a year or two made a 
vast difference in people’s thinking and 
partly because he is the only popular 
satirist among the writers I have men- 
tioned. Farrell also stands apart, not 
only because he is younger but also be- 
cause he is the only consistent naturalist. 

The others had more experiences in 
common than any other generation of 
writers in American history. All of them 
were shaken loose from their moorings by 
the First World War, even if they were 
too young to serve in the Army. All were 
given a new perspective on their native 
backgrounds. All traveled widely during 
the years when travel was cheap. All be- 
gan writing at a time when it was easy 
for new men to be published and even to 
earn a living from their books. Gertrude 
Stein said to Hemingway, “‘You are all a 
lost generation,”’ and there was truth in 
her remark so long as it was taken in a 
moral sense: these writers had no home 
except in the past, no fixed standards, 
and, in many cases, no sense of direction. 
Materially, however, they were much 
more fortunate than their successors. 
The young writers of the depression 
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years were so busy earning a living that 
most of them had no time for the luxuries 
of spiritual grief and confusion. 

I want to describe some of the qual- 
ities possessed in common by the writers 
of what used to be called the lost genera- 
tion; for a time these came to be regarded 
as the qualities of American fiction in 
general. I also want to ask which of them 
are likely to be permanent, being part of 
the national character as revealed in 
literature, and which of them were the 
results of a temporary situation. My in- 
tention is to write what might be called a 
business article, concerned strictly with 
ideas and tendencies; ornaments of style 
would be out of place, and there is little 
room for documentation. 

American fiction between the two wars 
was not on the surface a literature of 
ideas, but that wasn’t because the novel- 
ists did no thinking. Most of them re- 
garded fiction as an art in which ideas 
could be expressed only in terms of mood 
or action. People in American novels 
seldom read books and almost never 
talked about them, as O. H. Cheney 
complained when he made a survey of 
the publishing trade in 1930; he thought 
that authors were missing an opportu- 
nity for proliterary propaganda. On the 
other hand, many of their characters 
sounded like people who, at some time in 
the past, had done a great deal of reading 
and thinking. Even John Steinbeck’s 
Okies talked as if they had read both 
Sanctuary and Tobacco Road. 

One of the best places to look for guid- 
ing ideas is in the earliest book of each 
novelist—for example, Dos Passos stated 
his own ideas most clearly in One Man’s 
Initiation, written when he was twenty- 
two and almost valueless as a novel. 
Fitzgerald’s picture of the world comes 
out most clearly in This Side of Paradise, 
published when he was twenty-four. 


Hemingway’s picture is also clear in his 
first volume of stories, Jn Our Time, but 
his best discussions of writing are the 
dialogues with the Peter Arno-ish old 
lady in Death in the Afternoon. For 
Wolfe, of course, there is The Story of a 
Novel. Faulkner, who has never been 
adequately treated by the critics, has for 
years been shaping a legend of the South: 
it is stated allegorically in Sanctuary and 
implicitly in Absalom, Absalom! but its 
first direct statement was the second 
part of The Bear, a long story included in 
the volume called Go Down, Moses (1942). 
All these are helpful sources. 


The novelists of the inter-war genera- 
tion might be characterized by six adjec- 
tives. They are international in their in- 
terests, technically expert, lyrical rather 
than naturalistic, rebellious but not revo- 
lutionary, progressively disillusioned, 
and passive rather than active in their 
mood. Each of these adjectives needs to 
be explained at some length. 

1. Most of these writers became inter- 
ested in foreign life and letters while they 
were still in college, largely as a reaction 
against the provincial dulness of their 
own backgrounds. When the war came, 
many of them chose to serve in foreign 
armies—Faulkner with the Royal Air 
Force; Dos Passos and Hemingway with 
both the French and the Italians. In 
general they liked what they saw of Euro- 
pean life. Tom Randolph, one of the two 
principal characters in One Man’s Initia- 
tion, says: 

I used to think that down home was the 
only place they knew how to live, but oh, 
ee After the war, Howe, ole man, let’s 
riot all over Europe; I’m getting a taste for this 
sort of livin’. 


After the war there were thousands 
of young Americans who planned to 
riot all over Europe. The best of them 
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did more than riot: they wrote painstak- 
ingly and studied the literature and so- 
cial customs of the new countries where 
they lived. They were the greatest trav- 
elers in American literary history except 
Burton Holmes. In 1936 Dos Passos 
published a book called In All Countries; 
the title was scarcely an exaggeration. 
It was not until he was in his forties that 
he settled down in two homes—one in 
Virginia, the other on Cape Cod; his lat- 
est magazine assignment has been a tour 
of the United States in wartime. Only 
one of Hemingway’s four novels—and 
the weakest of them—has an American 
background. The book is To Have and 
Have Not; the setting is an island off 
our southernmost shore. Even Thomas 
Wolfe, who was trying to express the im- 
mensity of his own country, took ship for 
Europe at every chance. Until 1936 he 
felt more at home in Munich than he did 
in Asheville, North Carolina. 

And there is another point to make in 
this connection. Not only were many 
novels by members of this generation in- 
ternational in spirit or subject matter; 
they also found an international audi- 
ence. It might be more accurate to say 
that each of them found a separate audi- 
ence. Hemingway was widely copied in 
England, Wolfe became a hero among 
German students, and Faulkner had 
more prestige in France than in Missis- 
sippi. The Russian favorites were at 
first Dos Passos—one of whose plays, 
Fortune Heights, was performed in two 
Moscow theaters simultaneously, al- 
though it never reached Broadway—and 
afterward Hemingway, whom many 
young Russian writers tried to imitate. 
They said—and the younger critics in 
Western Europe agreed with them—that 
American literature had become more 
varied and forceful than that of any older 
nation. They also said that it was more 
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interesting from the technical point of 
view. 

2. Our novelists of the inter-war gen- 
eration had been making dozens of tech- 
nical experiments—for example, Hem- 
ingway’s dialogues, with their short, 
repetitive sentences, Dos Passos’ News- 
reels and Camera Eye (in U.S.A.), 
Wolfe’s dithyrambs to the American 
landscape, and Faulkner’s interior mono- 
logues that run on for page after page 
with the normal quantity of commas and 
dashes and occasional paragraphs, but 
never a period. These experiments 
seemed to be conducted with many pur- 
poses in view, including the simple love 
of making experiments. It soon became 
evident, however, that most of them were 
leading in the same direction. Most of 
the younger novelists (except Wolfe, 
Faulkner, and their disciples) were trying 
to functionalize American fiction. They 
were trying to strip it of ornaments and 
of every quality not strictly essential to 
the business of creating an atmosphere 
and telling a story. 

They omitted adjectives wherever pos- 
sible. They omitted all details that could 
be taken for granted. They omitted mor- 
al comments on the characters, even 
when they were wicked, and philosophi- 
cal comments on the outcome of the 
story. They omitted ideas in general, as 
having no place in fiction except implicit- 
ly: the reader was expected to draw his 
own conclusions. They omitted the 
phrases used by right-thinking people. 
Hemingway said in a famous passage of 
A Farewell to Arms: 


I was always embarrassed by the words 
sacred, glorious, and sacrifice and the expression 
Abstract words such as glory, 
honor, courage or hallow were obscene beside 
the concrete names of villages, the numbers of 
roads, the names of rivers, the numbers of 
regiments and the dates. 
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Good fiction in the inter-war period 
was concrete; it was also modest in its 
pretensions. The novelist no longer 
claimed to be an angel with X-ray vision 
able to read people’s secret thoughts; he 
was simply an eye and an ear, or rather 
he was his hero’s eye and ear. As for the 
other characters, he recorded what they 
said, how they looked, and what they 
did, leaving the reader to deduce their 
feelings from their usually stiff and 
reticent gestures. That was the new 
method, and, when successful, it made 
most novels of the pre-war period seem 
as old-fashioned as Clyde Fitch melo- 
dramas. 

3. At first this method was confused 
with naturalism of the Zola school, espe- 
cially because the inter-war novelists 
chose to deal, like Zola, with subjects 
that weren’t discussed in good society. 
Hemingway sometimes said that his 
chief task in writing a story was to “‘make 
it true,’ and this sounded as if he were 
attempting a simple transcription of 
reality. In practice, however, he tried to 
do something much more complicated: 
he seemed to regard his stories as ma- 
chines for arousing the same emotions in 
the reader that the original experience 
had aroused in the writer. If the details 
were carefully selected to produce this 
result, the story was “true.” 

Hemingway made another remark 
about writing that explains the method 
he followed (at least until 1935). He said 
at the end of Death in the Afternoon: ‘Let 
those who want to [do so] change the 
world, if you can get to see it clear and 
as a whole. Then any part you make 
will represent the whole if it’s truly 
made.”’ Most novelists of his school pre- 
ferred to treat small parts of the world 
with which they were thoroughly fa- 
miliar (Dos Passos and Wolfe were two 
of those who attempted larger subjects). 


The others confined themselves to small- 
er incidents but tried to give them a uni- 
versal meaning not only by simple paral- 
lelism (i.e., ‘This is how things are in 
Oxford, Mississippi, and therefore they 
can’t be much different in Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, or other parts of the South’’) 
but also by suggesting that their charac- 
ters and incidents were symbolic. 

Take, for example, Hemingway’s 
three major novels. If you reverse the 
order of the first two, putting A Fare- 
well to Arms before The Sun Also Rises, 
where it belongs by virtue of the events 
it deals with, they become a three-part 
symphony. The program notes would 
describe it something like this: “‘Part I: 
Loss of faith. Isolation. Part JJ: Wan- 
derings in limbo. Part JI: Death and 
resurrection.” As for William Faulkner 
—to mention one other example among 
many—the majority of his novels pur- 
port to deal with a single county in Mis- 
sissippi, having an area of 2,400 square 
miles and a population of 15,611, but 
they also present a tragic legend of the 
whole South. That explains why their 
emotional violence often seems out of 
proportion to the smaller events in the 
foreground. 

But, although many novels of the 
inter-war generation are both symbolic 
and behavioristic, a better word to de- 
scribe them is “lyrical.” The final effect 
they leave with the reader is one of per- 
sonal emotion. This is true of Heming- 
way, with his loneliness and his preoccu- 
pation with death; it is true of Faulkner, 
with his sense of utter catastrophe; it is 
true of Wolfe, the young man confront- 
ing life; and of Fitzgerald lamenting the 
glamor of the jazz age. It is even true of 
Dos Passos in U.S.A., although the book 
starts out to be an objective picture of 
American society as a whole. From the 
first, however, you note the intrusions of 
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the Camera Eye, which is not in the 
least photographic; and the last volume 
of the novel presents a picture of social 
disintegration that is powerful largely 
because it is subjective; it is Dos Passos 
singing a tragic threnody. 

4. The novelists of the inter-war gen- 
eration were rebels even before they were 
graduated from high school. At first they 
rebelled against the hypocrisy of their 
elders and against the gentility of Ameri- 
can letters. Next they rebelled against 
the noble phrases that justified the 
slaughter of millions in the First World 
War (although not one of them was in 
any real sense a pacifist). They rebelled 
against the philistinism and the scramble 
for money of the Harding days, just as 
they would later rebel against the illogic 
of the depression. They formed a per- 
sistent opposition, a minority never in 
power and never even organized. Except 
for a few years during the middle 1930’s, 
at the time of the Spanish civil war, they 
preferred to live and write each man for 
himself. 

And their rebellion, besides being in- 
dividual and largely unpolitical, was also 
essentially conservative. They didn’t 
look forward, really, to a new collective 
society based on the intelligent use of 
machines; that would be the last thing 
they wanted. Their almost subconscious 
ideal was the more democratic America 
they had known in their boyhoods (if 
they lived in the country) or had read 
about in their school histories. Dos Pas- 
sos, even in those distant days when he 
co-operated with the Communists, de- 
scribed himself in conversation as ‘just 
an old-fashioned believer in liberty, 
equality and fraternity.”” Robert Jordan, 
the hero of For Whom the Bell Tolls, uses 
almost the same phrase about himself. 
In his last moments, praying for strength, 
he finds it in the memory of his grand- 


father, an old Indian fighter. Faulkner 
and his heroes usually look back to the 
Civil War; they hear “the wild bugles 
and the clashing and the dying thunder 
of hooves.” Their music is always re- 
membered, always of the past. 

5. The inter-war generation is often 
described as “disillusioned,” but the 
word has to be qualified. In order to 
reach a state of disillusionment, one has 
to start out by having illusions. Children 
can be disillusioned about strawberry 
jam, if they eat too much of it, but not 
about castor oil (unless they made the 
mistake of believing Mother when she 
said that it wouldn’t taste bad at all). The 
people in Aldous Huxley’s early novels 
had once had illusions about the war and 
about the moral standards of English so- 
ciety; that explains why they felt bitter 
and cheated afterward. Hemingway and 
Dos Passos were somewhat younger, be- 
sides being natives of another country, 
and they had never believed in the cru- 
sade for democracy or in American mid- 
dle-class ideals. Their first novels had a 
note of sullen protest; the disillusion- 
ment came later. 

It first took the form of lost faith in 
the possibility of leading the good life— 
and of writing good books—in isolation 
or exile. For ten years most of these 
novelists had been running away from 
American society, but they ended by see- 
ing the uselessness of flight. A second 
disillusionment was with the radical doc- 
trines that many of them adopted after 
they stopped believing in art for art’s 
sake. A third disillusionment was with 
life itself; at least this seems to be the 
burden of Hemingway’s story, A Clean, 
Well Lighted Place. It ends on a note of 
absolute nihilism that seems to me more 
extreme and, in a way, more terrifying 
than anything written in pre-Revolution- 
ary Russia: “Our nada who art in nada, 
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nada be thy name thy kingdom nada thy 
will be nada in nada asit isinnada..... 
Hail nothing full of nothing, nothing is 
with thee.”’ This state of utter blankness 
proved to be temporary for Hemingway; 
he could no more remain in it than people 
can live for years at the South Pole. But 
Dos Passos a few years later—about the 
time that Hemingway was writing For 
Whom the Bell Tolls—expressed his dis- 
illusionment with the radical movement 
in a less nihilistic but even more bitter 
fashion. The Adventures of a Young Man 
is a novel in which youth is dried and 
ticketed like a weed in a botanical labo- 
ratory. 

6. Perhaps the weakest feature of the 
novels I have been discussing is their 
habit of presenting purely passive char- 
acters. The Hemingway hero was de- 
scribed by Wyndham Lewis as the man 
whom “things are done to.”” That doesn’t 
apply to Robert Jordan, who chose his 
own death, but it does apply to the char- 
acters of Hemingway’s earlier books, not 
to mention those of Faulkner and Dos 
Passos; all these people seem incapable 
of making moral decisions. Either they 
act on principles surviving from their 
childhood and never questioned—this is 
the case with the best of them—or else 
they explode into sudden _ irrational 
deeds, as is often the case in Faulkner. 
Dos Passos seems to feel that acts of de- 
liberate choice are not only rare but also 
lead, when they do occur, to a rapid de- 
terioration of character; note, for exam- 
ple, the story of Dick Savage in rg79 and 
The Big Money. Most of his people act 
like Pavlov’s dogs, responding with re- 
flex actions to mechanical stimuli. That 
is the chief reason why U.S.A., besides 
being an accurate picture so far as it goes 
and by far the best social novel of the 
1930's, sometimes impresses us as a spe- 
cially drawn indictment of American 


life, with the defense given no chance to 
reply. 


Considering their achievements, it 
seems foolish to continue speaking of the 
American novelists between two wars as 
a lost generation. I think they rank 
higher than any other group of novelists 
in our history, although it is still too soon 
to say how they will rank as individuals 
or whether any of them will be remem- 
bered with Irving and Cooper, let alone 
with Melville and James. There is, how- 
ever, one question about them that can 
be discussed today. Which of their qual- 
ities as described above are likely to be 
permanent in American literature, and 
which are the special accidents of their 
time? 

Without being too dogmatic about it, 
I should judge that technical expertness 
is a quality that has been emphasized by 
good American writers from the begin- 
ning. It is a curious tendency, consider- 
ing the size and diversity and compara- 
tive rawness of the country with which 
they were dealing, but most of them have 
paid less attention to matter than they 
have to form. Hawthorne and Poe, not 
Whitman or Dreiser, were in the domi- 
nant tradition. In the same way the 
lyrical or symbolic novel is more frequent 
in our literature—at least in the best of 
it—and the romantic novel is more fre- 
quent in the worst of it than is the social 
or documentary novel. 

It is also safe to say that the majority 
of good American books have been rebel- 
lious, in the sense that they were opposed 
to the dominant trends in our national 
life. Our writers from the beginning have 
stood on the outside of American busi- 
ness and politics, a fact that has some- 
times narrowed the scope of their work. 
We have never had an officially sanc- 
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tioned and encouraged literature. There 
were signs that something of the sort was 
developing in the late 1930’s, with the ex- 
cellent guidebooks of the Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project and the appointment of a 
poet as Librarian of Congress; but Con- 
gress soon made it clear that, as a body, 
it didn’t like books and distrusted the 
people who wrote them. As for the Amer- 
ican Academy, it has never had an official 
standing, nor has it played much part in 
our literary life. I have often regretted 
that we had no formally recognized lit- 
erature against which young writers 
could rebel. Usually they have fought 
merely against popular styles in fiction, 
and this rebellion against stupidity is 
likely to be a stupid rebellion. 


But this is a remark in passing. The 
general answer to our question is that 
among the six qualities discussed above, 
three at least—technical expertness, re- 
belliousness, and lyricism—have had a 
long history in American fiction and are 
likely to have a future. Disillusionment, 
too, is a human experience of all eras, al- 
though in each of them it takes a differ- 
ent form. As for the two remaining qual- 
ities, I should doubt that the novels of 
the next twenty years will be as inter- 
national in background and spirit as 
those we have been discussing; and I 
should hope that their mood will be less 
passive and discouraged. All this de- 
pends, of course, on the post-war genera- 
tion that will soon appear. 


TOWARD THE TEACHING OF IDEALS 


GEORGE H. HENRY" 


In 1928 I coached three speakers in a 
commencement symposium to cry out to 
the audience the new hope of the world, 
the Kellogg Anti-war Pact: “War is for- 
ever outlawed from the face of the 
earth.”’ Last June, fifteen years later, 
I supervised another commencement on 
“How Our school Is Helping To Win the 
War”! 

Now that the war is upon us, many 
English teachers have been questioning 
the effectiveness of the teaching of 
ideals as they have been traditionally 
presented in that part of the course 
usually called “literature.” Their skep- 
ticism does not proceed from the vain 
hope that the public schools, particu- 
larly in English, were to save civiliza- 
tion, for probably the country might 


‘Principal of the Senior High School, Dover 
(Del.) Community School. 


have been worse off without the little 
good that English did do; but surely the 
innumerable units on the contributions 
of foreign nations, on _ international 
understanding, and on the brotherhood 
of man now look rather pathetic, almost 
like play, upon a background of world 
carnage and hatred. One might reply 
that this same criticism applies to the 
church as well. Why, then, blame the 
sincere methods of the classroom that 
somehow went awry? But, surely, some 
of us are disillusioned. 

We teachers fail first at teaching 
ideals, I think, because of our improper 
use of “the book.” Just as the unique 
dispensation of heaven is reverently 
feared by the saint because it may be a 
source of pride, so should that great dis- 
seminator of ideals, the book, be feared 
by the teacher, for it may be the princi- 
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pal reason for unreality in the classroom. 
The long bookless stretches in pioneering 
days, the power of certain books to lift 
one to practical success, the spread of the 
doctrine of instantaneous conversion, 
and the long absence of cultural tradi- 
tions of breeding and of family have con- 
firmed Americans in the faith of the 
book to revolutionize one’s life and have 
established among us the custom of 
tracing any new-felt change to the gen- 
erative force of a specific book, despite 
the fact that a slow development was 
proceeding in us all the while. The 
classroom has naturally reflected this 
national trait in our almost religious 
zeal to put the great book into eager 
hands and then to sit back and wait for 
it to produce its magic. In spite of the 
sensational conversion of a few by this 
method, the teacher of ideals must ever 
be conscious of the limitations of the 
book and must guard against the tend- 
ency of English to confuse learning 
with the reading of print. It is the Eng- 
lish teacher more than any other teacher 
who is likely to conceive a pupil’s train- 
ing in morality to be entirely a knowl- 
edge of famous lines and memorized 
passages that somehow will come to his 
rescue at some future crisis. While the 
physics teacher, the art teacher, and even 
the social science teacher have life practi- 
cally forced upon them as a sine gua non 
of their teaching, the teacher of litera- 
ture can get along, and often does, with- 
out any reference to life at all. 

I might relate one example of many I 
have gathered. After a unit on selections 
from Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
one enthusiastic boy read Beard’s The 
Rise of American Civilization and handed 
in a well-written report to show evidence 
of his understanding of American democ- 
racy. That same boy, president of the 
senior class, plunged the harmony of two 


classes into factions by an underhand 
attempt to change the date of the junior 
“prom” so that he might take his 
special girl to two “proms,”’one a neigh- 
boring affair that conflicted with his own. 
The home-room teacher then had to 
point out the nature of majority rule, 
parliamentary procedure, the meaning 
of constituted authority, and the respon- 
sibility of holding office, all of which 
counseling obviously taught him more 
about democracy than Beard’s book. 
Of course, these two methods are not 
mutually exclusive but complementary, 
yet it is true that undue emphasis on the 
book has unwittingly denied to other 
methods of teaching ideals a rightful 
status in the English classroom. We 
allow the book report to be the sole 
measure of the ideals inculcated, the 
poem analyzed, for instance, to be the 
sole way of evaluating a pupil’s love of 
nature. I once had a pupil rapturously 
tell me how he would have loved to live 
at the time of such men as Longfellow, 
Holmes, Lowell, Emerson, and Thoreau 
—“right in their very day and time.” 

“‘Goodness,”’ I cried, “there are twice 
as many writers alive today. You are 
moving among them now. They write 
fresh words every day you live.”’ 

“Who are they?” he replied. 

Teaching never seemed so futile. I 
sighed, “Great Scott, you read a book 
full of them last year—in Untermeyer.” 

“We did?” he exclaimed, crestfallen. 

This is what books can do—or bad 
teaching—on the debit side! We teach- 
ers think of the book read as the end of 
the process instead of as the start of it, 
the whole of the process instead of a very 
small part of it. 

On the other hand, books have kept 
us teachers ourselves from knowing the 
world in which we live. Hence we can- 
not bring into focus such works as The 
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Prisoner of Chillon and Macaulay’s 
“Essay on Johnson”; for our own 
education has been so preoccupied with 
a bookish search, for instance, into 
Byron’s England and Johnson’s Lon- 
don, in order to make these periods 
interesting to the pupils, that we fail to 
note where true interest lies: in the 
application of the essence of these works, 
written for their own day, to the jumbo 
milkshakes, dream highways, and dust 
bowls of our own day. But most Eng- 
lish teachers do not know enough about 
“our day” to provide that relationship, 
because they consume their time trying 
to make a former ‘‘day”’ live. It is amus- 
ing to watch teachers hunting libraries 
for books of everyday interest and 
scanning lists of workaday titles when it 
is they who lack the contemporaneous- 
ness. I have witnessed teachers plan 
elaborate units on international good 
will while their own provincialism stuck 
out all over them. But how could 
teachers be otherwise when college is 
almost exclusively devoted to the Eng- 
lish that catalogues, classifies, and places 
authors instead of the English that 
would understand the nature of our- 
selves and our times? We are constant- 
ly confusing scholarship with teaching. 
If it is the function of scholarship 
to put life into literature, as Van Wyck 
Brooks re-creates the New England of 
the past, then it is the function of the 
English teacher to put literature into 
life. Joseph Wood Krutch wrote only 
recently: “Speaking as one who, in 
various ways, made his living for more 
than twenty years by writing about 
books and plays, I doubt that literature 
very much needs either the critic or the 
scholar.” Does the teaching process, 
then, need either one? The English 
teacher’s background is nearly all liter- 
ary criticism and scholarship, and all he 


thinks he has to do to teach an ideal is to 
“read up” on it; he would have more 
power in teaching an ideal if he examined 
it to see whether it had validity in his 
own daily affairs. 

Now to give an illustration of what I 
mean. 

A few months ago I observed a vet- 
eran teacher present The Prisoner of 
Chillon. As far as the poem itself went, 
there was nothing in the lesson to find 
fault with. Back in 1933 I should have 
complimented her, but, because of the 
march into Poland and the fall of 
France, I had a heightened awareness 
which rendered all former standards in- 
adequate. I felt that the lesson was tak- 
ing place under a bell jar. The teacher 
had actually missed the greatest contem- 
porary illustrations of the poem: the 
Mooney case, that will surely be in the 
history book, whichever side we may be 
on; the Sacco and Vanzetti affair and the 
Thurber play about them; and that 
latest version of Chillon, the concentra- 
tion camp. Yet the teacher’s having 
been at the castle and her post cards of 
the dungeon had not “‘saved”’ the lesson. 
As an observer, the single impression I 
retained, and I believe the pupils were 
like me, was that the ‘political prisoner” 
was a symbol of a terrible perversion of 
justice that happened long ago but 
could not happen in our enlightened 
time of plenty of ice cubes and stream- 
lined automobiles with two windshield 
wipers. The hard truth is that the 
teacher did not know enough—know 
enough to give the poem contemporane- 
ousness. Here is a fault that no college 
courses in Byron could cure and no 
credits in educational methods correct. 

There is probably no more difficult 
task in English than the proper teaching 
of Macaulay’s ‘Essay on Johnson,” and 
our failure is due not so much to our 
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meager acquaintance with the eighteenth 
century as to the scanty knowledge of 
our own times. It may be true that a 
teacher can so skilfully re-create the 
character of Johnson by beautifully 
assembling gossipy tidbits and antiquari- 
an minutiae and by dramatizing events 
that the old doctor (we never think of 
him as ever young) will “live” for pupils; 
yet it is possible that from the point of 
view of teaching ideals and attitudes— 
what Cardinal Newman terms “en- 
largement’’—this very lesson may be a 
complete failure. I have been to John- 
son’s room at Pembroke, sat in his 
church pew, seen his lodgings in the 
Temple, and during vespers sat above 
his grave in the Abbey—all of which I 
told to pupils to enliven the study; 
but now I am certain that this recital 
had little to do with “enlargement.” It 
was only when I asked myself what the 
essay had to offer me, a citizen in 
America in the 1940’s, that pupils 
found enjoyment in and profit from the 
work. I list below some contemporary 
matters that must be touched upon in 
class and understood first by the teacher 
before Macaulay’s essay can be said to 
be inculcating ideals; that is, giving the 
pupil’s mind “the power of viewing many 
things at once as one whole, of referring 
them severally to their true place in the 
universal system.” 


1. How does the press gallery function in 
Congress? Are our newspapers really free? 

2. The coffeehouse survives on the Conti- 
nent as the outdoor café and in England as after- 
noon tea. Why have these not won favor in our 
country? 

3. How and where did the ‘“‘king’s touch” 
for scrofula originate? Are rulers divine? Is it 
dangerous to idolize great men? 

4. How does Oxford differ from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago? 

5. How actually do dictionaries determine 
the status of a word? 


6. Why don’t we pension authors? Why did 
Congress vote down the W.P.A. art project? 

7. Is college education as democratic as it 
looks on the surface? 

8. Would an essay in the Rambler tend to be 
better than an editorial in a newspaper of to- 
day? 

9. How effective were Chesterfield’s letters 
to his son? Do young people like advice? Can 
one be cultured and yet lack character? 

10. Do we have patrons today? 

11. What is treason in this country? Does the 
New Deal punish its opponents by the abuse of 
its authority? What do some of its opponents 
say? 

12. What is Statuary Hall? Why is Huey 
Long there? 

13. Could you show a unity among a box- 
wood garden of the Mount Vernon type, the 
heroic couplet, and the minuet? On the other 
hand, the drug-store lunch, the Reader’s Digest, 
and jitterbugs? 

14. How do you know the truth in biogra- 
phy? Do the lives of dead men change? 

15. Why was the great Johnson so indiffer- 
ent to the Declaration of Independence? 

16. Is failure a normal phase of growth? 

17. Are there any great men free of preju- 
dice? 


We English teachers are too widely 
divorced from the workshop, the oil, and 
the nylon to give Wordsworth and Keats 
and Emerson any vital application. At 
the two last World’s Fairs we were in- 
numerable Henry Adamses lost and 
stunned. We made old Mr. Chips our 
idol, that inneffectual creature who was 
so immersed in the source books of Rome 
that he failed to note the rising swas- 
tika. 

But our chief defect in the use of the 
book is due to the mores of our American 
“book” tradition. The Puritan had a 
“narrow sphere of grace,’ the proper 


concern of books, and the ‘‘boundless 
sphere of sin,”’ with which literature was 
to have no concern. For generations a 
major portion of man’s great experiences 
were divorced from literature. This ar- 
bitrary division created a line of feeble, 
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genteel “refined” writers who year by 
year have less and less to say to youth 
and yet, by virtue of classroom folk ways, 
make every anthology. Taking my cue, 
here, from Ludwig Lewisohn, I like to 
recall this comment from his The Story of 
American Literature: “The school boy 
who loathes having to read The Last of 
the Mohicans shows his civilized instinct 
and his good sense; the pedagogue who 
insists on that reading, only his timidity 
and his conventionality.” As youth we 
teachers were fed on Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell— 
and the worship of Tennyson—until 
unconsciously we think of all genuine 
literature, and consequently of English, 
as something “nice and pretty,” some- 
thing to help you turn your back on pain, 
sorrow, wrongdoing, despair. Instinc- 
tively the pupil senses all this denial of 
the experiences he is already having, and 
he rebels, not knowing exactly why he 
does. It would not be so bad if when we 
read this “genteel’’ poetry in classes we 
honestly stated that, limited in subject 
matter and of a _ certain hothouse 
character, it is not really first rate. But 
by previous training we teachers our- 
selves have succumbed to the genteel, 
polite, refined book tradition and un- 
wittingly perpetuate it. Under the blight 
of this Calvinistic duality, the teacher 
polishes and gilds ideals and lets pupils 
see their flashing beauty but warns them 
that these fragile urns must not be used 
to bring the water of life to their parched 
lips. 

A way the teacher may avoid the 
naive idealism that results from the 
worship of books is to let the pupil read 
conflicting books. Kipling’s romantic 
imperialism— ‘Danny Deever,’’ “Road 
to Mandalay,” and barrack-room chat- 
ter—should be accompanied by Gide’s 
Travels in the Congo and Conrad’s Heart 


of Darkness; Longfellow’s “Psalm of 
Life” by a melancholy lyric of Hardy’s; 
Bryant’s benevolent world of nature by 
Melville’s indifferent and hostile force — 
all violent contrasts that will create 
“being-in-a-strange-country,” by which 
Cardinal Newman measures the start of 
true education. Only the start, how- 
ever, for now the teacher is ready to 
teach. After these contrasts pupils will 
ask, “Who is right?” But the teacher 
should not allow pupils to fall into a 
futile discussion of words about words. 
One cannot iron the matter out in the 
head. One goes to the real world. The 
teacher has the pupils test the ideal for 
themselves in terms of an actual con- 
temporary question that their genera- 
tion has to solve. Thus, a proper study 
of Kipling includes what contribution 
Kipling makes to the Indian problem. 
The study of Thoreau poses this present 
question: By sales talk, radio, and news- 
papers the citizen is beseeched to fill his 
home with countless articles just to keep 
the economic machine going — a home 
already inundated with gadgets. Should 
one personally resist this trend or go 
with the tide? We then refer to 
Thoreau’s doctrine of making one’s 
wants few. Another example: high- 
school pupils (all of us, in fact) supinely 
lose themselves in mass conformity, 
being afraid of signs of individuality; we 
go to Emerson’s “‘Self-reliance” to see 
what help he can give us. 

This procedure works in reverse, too, 
and has in this way a therapeutic effect. 
To do this, however, the teacher must 
know his pupils exceedingly well—very 
intimately. I often give a snobbish pupil 
Poole’s The Harbor. A pupil, solitary and 
shy, and a nature lover, needs books on 
problems of society and of peoples like 
Peer Gynt or Les Misérables, in this case 
more and more Wordsworth being harm- 
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ful. An effeminate boy should not be 
dosed with “manly literature,” for he 
merely uses such books as escape or com- 
pensation; he needs outlets to develop 
the ideal of manliness. 

Another way to use the book is to 
trace an ideal through many of its mani- 
festations. Suppose one wanted to en- 
courage self-sacrifice. Clym in The Re- 
turn of the Native is a good symbol for 
this study. Now the older teacher would 
hope that the noble example of Clym 
would be contagious, and the teacher 
would recurringly point to Clym’s high- 
mindedness. The better procedure would 
be to leave the book entirely for a while 
and ask how the “Clym method”’ would 
work in helping the Joads in the dust 
bowl. What would be the role of self- 
sacrifice to one who felt impelled to 
relieve these people? We could also 
bring literature to our aid by inquiring 
how Clara Barton, Florence Nightin- 
gale, William Lloyd Garrison, John 
Brown, and St, Francis used sacrifice to 
accomplish goals. To come closer home, 
you now ask the pupil: ‘““How would you 
go about realizing your dream of a 
municipal swimming pool? Would it 
take any degree of sacrifice?” Note 
that at no time are pupils reading for the 
sake of reading a great book; we are en- 
listing literature in illuminating an 
ideal to attain definite, concrete ends. 

I shall never forget a squabble in the 
junior class about decorations for their 
prom. Just the day before I had dis- 
cussed in every section of the class 
Frost’s ‘Mending Wall,” and my suc- 
cess was an academic one. A day later, 
as the feeling over the class issue ran 
high, I got out the poem again in each 
class, and we analyzed “good fences 
make good neighbors’; then I said, 
“Now relate it to your class quarrel.”’ 
They gaped in amazement that litera- 


ture, poetry even, could have anything 
to do with a junior prom. After much 
reference to the poem many in the class 
were ashamed that they, as victims of 
worn-out slogans, had caused the class 
much trouble. 

But the proper use of “the book” will 
not alone bring wise reading. Recent 
experiments have definitely demonstra- 
ted one truth about reading that older 
writers had reiterated but that English 
teachers did not generally accept whole- 
heartedly until it was clothed in the 
psychological jargon of our day: you 
cannot derive the full something from a 
page unless in turn you have something 
to put into it. Even graduate students 
and superior pupils need adequate prep- 
aration for reading; reading readiness 
applies as much to seniors as to first- 
graders. Or, as Coleridge states it pic- 
turesquely, “To bring back the wealth 
of the Indies you must take the wealth 
of the Indies with you.” For one en- 
deavoring to instil ideals into the young 
this implies that outlining the page, mak- 
ing a précis, condensing it all convincing- 
ly, and understanding the literal mean- 
ing may never thrill the pupil so intense- 
ly that he believes or never may move 
him so profoundly that the ideal is 
transmuted into altered conduct—into 
convictions that cease to be mere facts 
to sort in his head but become great bells 
ringing in him. The page will never 
educate us until certain key passages 
have been previously ‘“experienced’”— 
the blood gushing to the head, the 
muscle hardened, the foot blistered, the 
ocean seen, the rope felt, the friend 
met, the plane known. I once had a class 
that unanimously maintained that the 
Joads got what they deserved, few of the 
pupils having worked for money, all be- 
ing pampered by _ upper-middle-class 
luxury, and all used to the mild, un- 
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eventful climate of their peninsula. 
Since they had no way of projecting 
themselves into the dust-bowl catas- 
trophe, they lacked the capacity to read 
the book with sympathy. How, then, 
could they ever appreciate these lines 
when we came to “‘Renascence”’: 


All suffering mine, and mine its rod; 
Mine, pity like the pity of God. 


I am reminded here of my “experi- 
ence” with a passage of Thoreau’s. On 
several different occasions I had read it 
in preparation for various talks, having 
assumed that I fully understood it; but 


self that you really read the book. Why 
are we all truly reading War and Peace 
for the first time? Because we are now 
prepared for it. 

The rate at which teachers take up 
new authors and read several represen- 
tative poems each period is all too fast 
for any human being to assimilate the 
knowledge or, to put it another way, to 
experience the content. We should spend 
considerable time preparing a class be- 
fore an important poem or work is read. 
For instance, it was only after I took a 
donkey trip over Mount Tygaetus that 
I realized why a knowledge of the 


now, and for the first time, I thrilled geography of Greece will better prepare 

over the truth of it. Why did a glow a pupil for “Pheidippides.” The more ao 
come over me as never before? Hadn’t time we spend in preparation for the e. 
I read it in the same manner? A sum-_ reading, the fewer ruinous interruptions a 
mer with a boat had made all the diff- we must make in the artistic arrange- E 
erence. I have noticed that many boys ment of the total work. Still, prepara- | . 
cannot read Two Years before the Mast tion, in its turn, is not enough; there ea 
until they have become Sea Scouts. must be outlets after the reading. = 


Pupils who first are taken to see a 
genuine portrait will enjoy “My Last 
Duchess” better, and I notice that I 
now teach “Instans Tyrannus’ better 
than I did before the advent of Hitler. 
Yet I do not go all the way with those who 
measure the worth of a classroom by its 
exactness to the conditions of “real life” 
for “real life’’ isnot an automatic teacher. 
All of us have met people who have had 
so many events happen to them as to 
fill several normal lives and yet have 
won little from these episodes. Un- 
trained, they cannot see relationships; 
the classroom can be the great synthe- 
sizer, putting meaning into otherwise 
scrambled incidents. But no book or 
teacher can put order into what has 
not been to some extent experienced. 
It’s one thing to read One World and to 
make a précis of it d Je Mortimer Adler, 
but it’s another to tour “little Italy” in 
your own home town to prove to your- 


Because from time immemorial great 
literature has had as its recurring theme 
the primacy of the spirit over things, we 
teachers have often been content “to 
inspire” without regard to the truth 
that spirit has little significance unless it 
acts upon and shapes things. The Greek 
vase is a happy mingling of beauty and 
practicality; Thoreau’s ideal of society 
shaped the Walden experiment; the 
Cross is the operational side to the ideal 
of the brotherhood of man. 

Adolescents are usually impatient 
with the inspirational method because 
they are already innately full of ideal- 
ism, and the purpose of the book, there- 
fore, is not so much to create more in- 
spiration as to reveal how one’s in- 
herent idealism can be translated into 
acts, deeds, and the operational control 
of things further to enrich the spirit. 
True idealism, then, is not vapid soul- 
stuff but a recognition of the interaction 
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of ideas on things and things on ideas. 
In ancient times men’s minds soared into 
the heavens and fancied constellations, 
but the telescope, “a thing,” opened a 
realm beyond our wildest imaginations. 
The airplane not only has shortened 
distances but also has actually proved to 
us the interrelation of all races, whereas 
logic and sermonizing more often failed 
to convince us. 

English should not ask ‘‘What can 
literature do for me?” but “What can 
literature do for me if I do some other 
things along with it?” Through our not 
recognizing this latter part of the 
problem of teaching literature the class- 
room becomes chiefly injunctive and 
may be epitomized by its stock phrase, 
“hitch your wagon to a star.” True 
idealism asks, ‘‘What model? Which 
star?” The first question inundates 
pupils with Galahads and Launfals but 
never alludes to the round table down at 
the city hall; rapturously teaches that 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty” and 
allows the floor to be littered with 
paper while the lines are being read; en- 
courages safety while letting ice be on 
the school steps. Generally, in the past, 
we taught pupils to be sacrificial without 
pointing out necessary sacrifices to 
achieve specific goals; to be successful 
without telling them where true suc- 
cess lies; to get somewhere in life with- 
out showing them where to go; to be 
patriotic without training them in the 
responsibilities of citizenship; to be 
racially tolerant without revealing how 
the rubber we need so much was ob- 
tained by sweating Malayan coolies, 
who, waiting their chance, went over to 
worse taskmasters, the Japanese, to 
help us lose Singapore. As a character 
in Louis Adamic’s “Talk in a Blackout” 
mourns: “Year after year we rolled 
around in circles on a hundred million 


wheels. .... None of us had ever asked 
how rubber was produced, under what 
kind of working and political condi- 
tions.” What has all this to do with 
literature? Well, rubber has something 
to do with racial tolerance, and am I not 
asking as well what literature can do for 
me to cure racial intolerance? 

For years English has taught the 
brotherhood of man through story and 
poem in its customary inspirational 
manner; yet a course in economic 
geography (how prosaic to humanism!) 
that concretely shows the literal inter- 
dependence of man and the artificiality 
of political boundaries in regard to the 
distribution of natural resources would 
have more effectively demonstrated the 
confraternity of all the peoples of the 
earth. Mr. Harry Sherman writes in The 
Last Best Hope of Earth: “Most of us 
are only dimly aware—many of us not 
at all—of the actuality of this earthwide 
economic unification of mankind. The 
fascinating details of its organization 
are not taught, as they should be, to 
children in our schools.” He is right. 
And yet why should he be when the one 
truth about which we made innumerable 
units was the contributions of the vari- 
ous nations? Reading about ideals is not 
enough. Our problem is not one of Eng- 
lish versus economic geography; it is one 
of enlisting the earth-as-is to the aims of 
English; of ever linking the “thing” to 
the “idea.” A French journalist said 
recently, “The tragedy of our times is 
that we are citizens of the world and do 
not know it.”” As James Mursell writes 
in “A Focus for Our Schools,” “The only 
test of any subject is its effect in pro- 
ducing more enlightened behavior.” Bad 
English teaching has hidden behind the 
immeasurables too long; English, accept- 
ing its historic role to furnish ideals, has 
generally let some other department pro- 
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vide the application, but, like the Army 
and the Navy before Pearl Harbor, the 
departments never got together. 

In respect to the teaching of ideals 
English is little aware of what leading 
thinkers are saying about the limitations 
of ideals if divorced from training. The 
great biologist, Haldane, says: “If we 
take the view that a statement is useful 
in so far as it incites actions appropriate 
to the real situation, we are up against 
problems which cannot be solved by 
pure thought, but only by studying the 
real world.”’ And Lancelot Hogben: 
“Intelligent people are suspicious of 
mere logic, and people who are socially 
alive regard the human brain as an in- 
strument for social activity.” And W. 
H. Auden: 

Art is not life, and cannot be 

A midwife to society .... 

.... for it presents 

Already lived experience. 
And Stephen Haggard: ‘‘That is the 
trouble with us all: we have forgotten 
how to act. When we are violently 
stirred we do not release our emotions in 
action—we write a book about them or 
paint a picture or simply talk.” In class, 
however, we simply do nothing. And 
Archibald MacLeish in “Words are Not 
Enough” brings out that “ideas are 
not appropriated by speaking them in 
words.” 

Let’s explore still further the concept 
of “outlets to reading.” The ‘‘experi- 
ence curriculum,”’ recognizing that ideas 
need a complement—activity—revolu- 
tionized the English classroom with 
salutary effect; but more often this 
activity had a make-believe character 
that pupils indulgently accepted, con- 
scious of its “play”’ aspect in contrast to 
the seriousness of “‘work.” Vocationali- 
zation is an extension of the “‘experience”’ 
concept, the activity project carried a 
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step closer to reality, and is a great 
stabilizer of ideals that tend, because of 
the limitations of a recitation, to assume 
the form of mere discussion for its own 
sake, definitions, and words about words. 
“Criticism,”” Mark Van Doren writes, 
“was never more academic than now. 
.... It is about the processes and 
the symbols. .... Its writing is about 
writing.” If this be true in the higher 
levels of literature today, what in 
heaven’s name must the average English 
classroom be like? 

Based on work and doing, vocational 
training prevents ideals from _ being 
vapid and culture from being ornamen- 
tal, helps fit literature into life instead 
of requiring the teacher to concoct arti- 
ficial devices to inject life into litera- 
ture; it reduces, in short, daydreams to 
practical goals. Vocations provide an 
inductive way of leading up to ideals— 
sincerity in work, honesty of purpose, 
duty to employer, all beyond any arm- 
chair inventions of the teacher. The 
pupil soon realizes that one cannot solve 
problems just by taking thought, for a 
studied plan of a garage is soon modified 
by the nature of the space. 

Where English and vocationalization 
remain side by side, English is the gainer, 
tending to lose its ‘bull’ aspect and to 
restore ideals to the workaday world 
where they belong. English must prove 
that a sense of values is as practical as 
turning a lathe. The typical English 
answer to a question is: “Look it up”; 
vocations require English to add, ‘Look 
around.” 

No sane educator would replace or 
curtail English for the sake of vocational 
training. Because I have taught college- 
preparatory English for quite some time, 
and I have been principal of six vocation- 
al courses including agriculture, auto- 
mechanics, carpentry, etc., I have had a 
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peculiar and fortunate advantage in 
watching the interaction of these two 
polar courses. My point of view can be 
best explained by relating what hap- 
pened during the last four years in our 
school. Each year the vocational people 
have asked for more literature or 
“cultural”? content, while the college- 
bound group has wanted more vocation- 
al work. The intelligent English teacher 
can capitalize on vocational work in a 
way that makes the stock activity con- 
cept seem picayune. 

In fact, naive idealism (ideals without 
outlets) can be dangerous. The juvenile 
delinquency of this war has verified this 
truth. Dr. Tarumianz, superintendent 
of Delaware State Hospital, in War and 
Post War Psychoses, describes how chil- 
dren are tending greatly toward delin- 
quency often because they are inflamed 
to a great heat by war’s idealism (pag- 
eantry, posters, sermons) and then sud- 
denly thwarted because, dropped by 


busy adults, they must shift for them- 
selves to find outlets for this excite- 
ment. Crime results. In somewhat the 
same way we let literature inspire, per- 
suade, incite, plead, and enjoin youth, 
who in bewilderment don’t know what 
to do. In a pamphlet of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company we find: 
“But young people need to experience 
the reality of accomplishment fully as 
much as to grasp the realities of subject 
matter. Else they will bolster their self- 
esteem by antisocial behavior.” 

If English through a worship of the 
book will not provide preparatory ex- 
periences for the pupil to bring to his 
reading and will neglect the appropriate 
outlets for the steam which ideals engen- 
der, then English cannot expect reading 
to become education automatically. Eng- 
lish of the future, because of the very 
organic nature of learning, must be re- 
sponsible for both reading readiness and 
outlets. 


REPORT ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING PROGRAM 
FOR THE OTHER AMERICAS, 1942-43 


MURIEL LEACH' 


One of the most significant guaranties 
for enduring inter-American unity is the 
growing interest in study of the lan- 
guages of the Americas. Now for the 
first time the study of French as a second 
language is being supplanted in the 
United States by the study of Spanish 
and Portuguese, and in the other Ameri- 
can republics by the study of English. 
We in the United States are becoming 
aware of the life and thought of our 
neighbors, to the south through the me- 


* Education program officer in the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. 


dium of their great literary masterpieces, 
their current publications, and, best of 
all, through direct communication. Cor- 
respondingly, our neighbors are gaining 
an understanding of us through their in- 
creasing familiarity with our language 
and writings. No interpreter or trans- 
lator can ever be so effective as this di- 
rect contact made possible only by 
knowledge of another’s language. 

In the United States, few are the wide- 
awake communities which cannot boast 
of at least one group of adults who are 
voluntarily dedicating time and energy 
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to the study of Spanish or Portuguese, 
whether for economic, political, cultural, 
or academic reasons. The motive for the 
study is immaterial. The important 
thing is that we are acquiring a medium 
through which we can learn to know our 
neighbors. In our colleges and univer- 
sities there is a spontaneous swing from 
other foreign languages toward Spanish 
and Portuguese. The study of Portuguese 
in the United States has increased 187 per 
cent in one year, while the study of Span- 
ish in Texas, for example, has become a 
required subject in the curriculum of the 
elementary schools, where this year 
250,000 elementary-school children are 
receiving instruction in Spanish. Such 
early training, oriented toward the 
Americas, as it is, and received during 
this important formative period of a 
child’s development, will create a lasting 
interest in the Spanish language and 
things Central and South American. 
The enthusiasm in the United States 
for the study of Spanish and Portuguese 
has its counterpart in the other American 
republics in the widespread and growing 
interest there in the learning.of English. 
In some countries the study of English is 
obligatory in the national schools; in 
others, where the foreign language to be 
studied is elective, there has been a tre- 
mendous shift from French to English. 
The demand among adults for instruc- 
tion in English is overwhelming. Like 
us, the Latin Americans are motivated 
by various interests: the taxi-driver is 
looking toward future tourist trade; the 
dean of the school of medicine wants to 
be able to read our medical journals; the 
student hopes to be eligible for one of 
the numerous inter-American scholar- 
ships; the young clerk seeks an imple- 
ment for economic advancement; the 
literati desire to read Poe and Whitman 
in the original; the government official 


has his eye on a post in the United States 
or a tour of this country; and the young 
seflorita wants to be able to talk the lan- 
guage of Hollywood or to learn the words 
of our popular songs. Again the motive 
is immaterial. The thing that counts is 
the fact that these neighbors of ours, in 
learning our language, are laying a firm 
foundation for future understanding and 
co-operation. 

This situation focuses attention on the 
inadequacies of personnel, text material, 
and supplementary reading in this field 
to meet the demand. The need for 
qualified teaching personnel with a 
knowledge of modern methods of teach- 
ing English as a foreign language is 
great. When President Lescot of Haiti, 
in October, 1942, made the study of Eng- 
lish obligatory in all Haitian schools, he 
recognized the real problems to be con- 
fronted in putting the program into ef- 
fect. By far the greatest difficulty would 
be to find enough instructors capable of 
teaching English. Consequently, Presi- 
dent Lescot appealed to the United 
States government to assist in the pro- 
curement of qualified North Americans 
who could aid in the initial stages of the 
program. 

Under the auspices of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs and the United 
States Office of Education, a supervisor 
and nine language instructors, with a flu- 
ent knowledge of French and experience 
in foreign-language teaching techniques, 
have been sent to Haiti and are at pres- 
ent stationed in various cities in that 
country giving classes in English and 
assisting the national teachers of English 
to perfect their knowledge of the lan- 
guage and their teaching techniques. By 
next year the difficulties confronting 
Haitian educators will be considerably 
diminished. 

In many cities of the other Americas, 
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“cultural institutes,” arising sponta- 
neously from mutual interests on the 
part of United States residents and na- 
tionals of the country and from their 
reciprocal desire to know each other 
better, have been established. In almost 
every cultural institute the teaching of 
English and Spanish—in the case of 
Brazil, Portuguese—has become one of 
the most important activities—clear 
recognition of the practical necessity for 
knowing each other’s language before 
any real understanding can be accom- 
plished. In practically every locality 
where English classes are offered, the 
number of registrants far exceeds the 
capacity of the classes; there are not 
available enough qualified teachers of 
English. Anyone may register. One class 
included among its members the janitor 
of the law school and the dean of the 
school for veterinary medicine. Classes 
are being taught for army, navy, and 
aviation officers, in co-operation with 
ministries of war; and professional men 
who already have some knowledge of 
English are perfecting their knowledge 
in order that they may read and under- 
stand United States books and periodi- 
cals in their particular fields. In most of 
the other American countries, radio 
courses in English, which have proved 
exceedingly popular and effective, have 
been sponsored by cultural institutes or 
other binational organizations. 

To some of the institutes, where the 
need has been greatest and the situation 
has warranted, the United States gov- 
ernment has supplied North American 
language instructors, not only to teach 
English classes themselves, but more 
often to supervise the English teaching 
program sponsored by the institutes, 
which sometimes employ as many as 
fifty; teachers. In many instances the 
North American instructor has oppor- 


tunity to work directly with the ministry 
of education, giving courses to the na- 
tional teachers of English and aiding 
them in their English teaching methods. 
For example, the instructor sent to 
Brazil to supervise the classes at the cul- 
tural institute in Sao Paulo, during a 
recent summer vacation period, held a 
six weeks’ specialized course for Brazilian 
teachers of English in high schools and 
teachers’ colleges. Fifty-four teachers 
completed the course, the closing cere- 
monies of which were conducted by the 
state director of education and attended 
by the director-general of the National 
Department of Education, who made a 
special trip from Rio de Janeiro for the 
purpose. 

Likewise, an increasing number of re- 
quests are being received from educators 
in the other American republics for 
North American language instructors to 
assist in their general English teaching 
program or to give courses at their uni- 
versities and normal schools. A North 
American supplied by the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs has for the past year 
been working with the minister of educa- 
tion of the Dominican Republic as super- 
visor of English instruction in the Do- 
minican Republic. Included among his 
activities have been the development of 
a graded curriculum for the English lan- 
guage teaching program; the organiza- 
tion of English conversation groups to 
give fluency to the national instructors; 
and the establishment of an evening 
course of demonstration classes in which 
the instructors can observe and practice 
the modern techniques of teaching Eng- 
lish as a foreign language. An instructor 
supplied by the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs to the Universidad Nacional of 
Bogota, Colombia, has for the past year 
been teaching classes not only to stu- 
dents in the various schools of the uni- 
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versity but also to a group of twenty-five 
army officers. In addition, he has or- 
ganized and conducted radio courses in 
English which have been broadcast in 
the leading cities in Colombia with ex- 
traordinary success. A further activity 
has been the making of a survey of the 
English teaching methods and materials 
used in the schools of Cali and Barran- 
quilla, with the assistance of the national 
inspector of schools. A North American 
teacher of English was recently sent by 
the office of Inter-American Affairs to 
teach at the University of Costa Rica 
and to work in co-operation with the 
minister of education there in developing 
the English department of the Institute 
of Living Languages. 

The minister of education in Brazil, 
who is contemplating the introduction of 
an obligatory English teaching program 
in the national schools in Brazil, has in- 
dicated his desire, should the obligatory 
program be put into effect, for assistance 
in supplying thirty to fifty well-trained 
North American instructors who know 
Portuguese to teach English in the 
Brazilian secondary-school system. 

From all indications the program in 
the other Americas for lessening the lan- 
guage barriers between us and our 
neighbors is a growing one. The oppor- 
tunity to extend the knowledge of Eng- 
lish in other countries and thus to furnish 
a basis for enduring inter-American good 
will is too broad to be overlooked. Re- 
sponsibility for the success of the pro- 
gram depends largely on the persons 
selected for these important posts. Al- 
though high professional qualifications 
are essential, a candidate must also have 
certain personal qualities which will 
make him a desirable representative of 
the United States at all times. The im- 
portance of a fluent knowledge of Span- 
ish or Portuguese can hardly be over- 


emphasized, since that knowledge is 
essential not only for his teaching tech- 
niques but also for his close co-operation 
and association with nationals who speak 
little or no English. 

Among his personal traits it is impor- 
tant that he have a deep sense of respon- 
sibility, a flexibility which will enable 
him to adapt himself to new situations, 
a tactful and diplomatic approach in his 
dealing with people, stamina to stand up 
under rigors of a long school day, and a 
genuine interest in teaching English and 
in making a contribution to the country 
to which he is sent, as well as in receiving 
a contribution to his own cultural devel- 
opment. 

Professionally, it is desirable that a 
candidate have an advanced academic 
degree in order that his leadership in the 
field will be acceptable in academic cir- 
cles and to the highly trained adults 
whom he may be teaching. Successful 
language teaching experience in the 
United States is important as a proving 
ground for the candidate’s ability to 
master the far more complicated prob- 
lems encountered in teaching English in 
a foreign country. Since techniques of 
teaching English as a foreign language 
are basically distinct from those em- 
ployed in giving English instruction to 
English-speaking persons, a_ technical 
knowledge of American English gram- 
mar, especially in its relationship to the 
patterns and syntax and sounds of the 
Spanish and Portuguese languages, is es- 
sential. 

No candidate should be considered 
prepared for appointment unless he has a 
basic knowledge and understanding of 
the culture, institutions, government 
services, and mores of the United States, 
in order that he may sympathetically 
make his country known, in its varied 
aspects, to Latin Americans. Equally 
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important is a knowledge and under- 
standing of the historical and social 
background of Latin-American countries 
which will facilitate his adjustment to 
the psychology and customs of the people 
with whom he is to associate and permit 
him to make greater contributions in his 
chosen field. 

Few persons are, without special train- 
ing, fully qualified for this new work in 
the other Americas. It is to the best in- 
terests of the program, therefore, that 
special training be made available to 
interested candidates who already can 
meet some of the requirements. The 
University of Michigan has for many 
years been active not only in the pro- 
motion of Inter-American co-operation 
and understanding but also in the de- 
velopment of techniques and material 
for the teaching of English as a foreign 
language. During the past summer, to 
help meet the necessity for special train- 
ing of candidates for English teaching 
positions in Latin America, the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs assisted the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in the conduct of 
an English Language Institute for an 
intensive training course of eight weeks, 
with additional opportunity for training 
at a field laboratory established in con- 
nection with the Benjamin Franklin Li- 
brary in Mexico City. Limited scholar- 
ships were available at both institutes 
to well-qualified candidates for admis- 
sion. The training school in Michigan 
was in session for eight weeks. The in- 
stitute in Mexico City will be in continu- 
ous operation during the year, training 
candidates in groups of six for a three- 
month period each. 


The English Language Institute at the 
University of Michigan gave particu- 
lar emphasis to an analytical study of 


the English language, including a de- 
scription of present-day American Eng- 
lish stress and intonation patterns, syn- 
tax, and sounds; the particular problems 
involved in teaching English to those of 
Spanish and Portuguese linguistic back- 
ground, which includes some practice 
teaching of English; and an understand- 
ing of important aspects of North Amer- 
ican culture, institutions, and mores. 
Likely candidates who did successful 
work at the English Language Insti- 
tute in Michigan but who needed fur- 
ther training in Spanish and a brief orien- 
tation period in a Latin-American coun- 
try are eligible for scholarships to the 
English Language Institute in Mexico 
City. Also eligible are those candidates 
who already have fairly adequate knowl- 
edge of the subject matter offered at the 
institute in Michigan. The work at the 
institute in Mexico City entails for 
the most part intensive practical study 
of Spanish; a study of the most im- 
portant aspects of Latin-American histo- 
ry, culture, institutions, and mores and a 
study of teaching methods and materials 
through experience in actual teaching 
under field conditions. 

The underlying purpose of the pro- 
gram is to stimulate among the Latin- 
Americans an interest in learning Eng- 
lish and gradually to make the program 
self-sustaining by giving assistance to 
national teachers wherever possible. 
Nevertheless, there will probably always 
be a demand for instructors highly 
trained for work in the English teaching 
field in Latin America. Here is real op- 
portunity to enter an important and 
challenging field for those language 
teachers who have a basic interest in the 
inter-American program and a real desire 
to help diminish the language barriers 
among the Americas. 
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LESSON PLANS IN READING 


III. READING A HUMOROUS SELECTION 
ANGELA M. BROENING' 


“What makes you laugh?” I ask as 
the English period begins. The answers 
vary from situations which are enjoy- 
ment of another’s discomfort, slapstick 
farce, through and including subleties in 
language, depending upon an apprecia- 
tion of the literal and figurative mean- 
ings of words. Surprise endings, a sudden 
shift in significance, play on the mean- 
ings of words—all these are present in 
the concrete experiences which the boys 
and girls attempt to retell. But some of 
them do not amuse their classmates in 
the retelling; others do. Before this in- 
formal discussion of actual experiences 
begins to drag, I turn the students’ 
attention to a specific experience they all 
have had. 

“Have you ever tried to open a jar of 
preserves or a bottle of olives? How 
many people had to help before the jar or 
bottle was finally opened? What instru- 
ments or techniques were tried before the 
goal was achieved? Was the experience 
annoying or amusing? Looking back on 
the experience, do you see how you 
might have looked ‘funny’ to someone 
not trying to open a jar on which these 
words appear: ‘Open here with any kitch- 
en knife’? Have you ever tried without 
success to remove the paper wrapper 
from a frosted stick of ice cream? 
Robert Benchley can dramatize in words 
such everyday experiences so that you 
laugh heartily at his difficulty in doing a 


« President of N.C.T.E.; head of English depart- 
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supposedly easy task. While you laugh 
at him, you also smile at yourself as you 
recall experiences like his.” 

Then I read aloud to the class “Rap- 
ping the Wrapper.”’ 

The boys and girls laugh aloud as I 
read. When I finish, I pause, and their 
comments come fast. “Benchley exag- 
gerates his difficulty.” 

“He attacks the wrapper as if it were 
a person.” 

“Tt’s the way you read it, Dr. Broen- 
ing, that made me laugh.” 

“Thanks,” I reply. ““How did I know 
how to read so that you'd have to laugh? 
Let’s turn back to see what clues Bench- 
ley gave me, or any other reader, to the 
amusing way to read what he wrote.” 

We together find that his opening 
sentence is a seriously sound observation 
on progress. His second is a parentheti- 
cal remark that deflates the seriousness 
of the first. I read aloud again to show 
the contrast. So for the second para- 
graph. Ideas are put in juxtaposition 
that invite a change of inflection. Spe- 
cific adjectives, nouns, and verbs have 
been used that give a vivid picture of 
Benchley’s growing irritation. 

The third and fourth paragraphs fur- 
nish other contrasting pictures which 
can be read aloud to show Benchley’s 
feelings. By the fifth paragraph he is so 
outraged that the mints are really an- 
tagonistic. The rush of short sentences 
describing the fight build up to the vic- 
tory of the mints and to Benchley’s “‘it 
should be a case of you-treat-me-right- 
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and-I’ll-treat-you-right between me and 
the manufacturers. If it isn’t going to be, 
I have other resources.” 

This sort of analysis done in the right 
spirit increases the pupils’ appreciation 
of the humorous content and trains them 
in how to read so that they will them- 
selves enjoy the humor and share their 
pleasure with their listeners when they 
read aloud. 

Limericks, with their play on words 
and surprise endings, are next enjoyed 
together. (Langford Reed, Anthony 
Euwer, and Gelett Burgess offer many 
which are well liked by boys and girls.) 

There is time in one period for still an- 
other selection. I usually take the next 
from Stephen Leacock. To the boys and 
girls I say: “Do you know anyone who 
has a mania?” This draws a list of fresh- 
air maniacs, collectors, and other forms 
of queer conduct. Then I ask them to 
read silently Leacock’s “How To Live To 
Be 200.” It’s fun to discuss with the 
class after their reading what Jiggins did 
that showed him foolish. We turn back 
to Leacock’s exact words and read aloud 
to bring out the clever use of exaggera- 
tion, understatement, sudden contrasts, 
and play on the double meanings of 
words. 

There is not space to list all the selec- 
tions used from Edward Streeter, Mark 
Twain, Lewis Carroll, James Whitcomb 
Riley, W. S. Gilbert, Christopher Mor- 
ley, Christopher Billopp, Elizabeth En- 
right, Willie Snow Ethridge, Leonard 
Ross, Hugh Lofting, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Glen Rounds, P. G. Wodehouse, 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, James Thurber, 


Agnes Sligh Turnbull—to name but a 
few of the authors to whom I introduce 
my pupils. Sufficient it is to record that 
we have a unit in reading humor in 
every grade from the seventh through 
the twelfth. 

Why? Here are our objectives: to cul- 
tivate a sense of humor (a) as an asset in 
friendly companionship; (0) as a safety 
device in protecting any individual from 
excessive feelings of self-importance, 
self-righteousness, self-pity, self-denial, 
and self-consciousness; (c) as an aid in 
keeping a sound mind and a stout heart 
when adversity overtakes one; (d) as the 
pause that refreshes during the serious 
moments of life; and (e) as a means of 
gaining rapport with an audience. 

What activities are included in the 
unit? Briefly, these: (a) an informal in- 
ventory of the pupils’ responses to hu- 
mor—what makes them laugh; (0) selec- 
tion of reading materials within the range 
of their emotional and reading maturity; 
(c) discussion that will orientate them to 
their reading by helping them call to 
mind their personal experiences relevant 
to the reading content; (d) much oral and 
silent reading to give training in recog- 
nizing sense-appealing words and apt 
comparisons, personification, play on the 
meanings of words, sudden surprise 
endings, and the juxtaposition of the 
incongruous; (e) opportunities for telling 
and writing personal experiences so that 
someone else can enjoy what amused 
them; and (f) training in how to listen so 
as not to miss the point of a humorous 
anecodote and to remember the words 
that give the flavor to the humor. 
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DO WE LISTEN TO OUR PUPILS? 


LYNNE 


After just so many years in the field 
we teachers of English are liable to be- 
come used to our pupils’ artificial and 
labored attempts at writing, and we tend 
to expect a spontaneous and forceful 
paper from only the rare student. We go 
on wearily explaining to our classes what 
they should attempt to do in their ex- 
positions and then check, not very hope- 
fully, to see if they have succeeded in 
doing it. The very fact that the average 
student, no matter how intensive the 
“drill,” fails to realize our expectations 
points to the basis for our theory of 
teaching expository writing as possibly 
unsubstantial. 

Before we can realize a way out of our 
difficulty, we must recognize the fact 
that speech development parallels and 
reflects the child’s intellectual and social 
growth. Speech symbolizes the sum total 
of the child’s experiences and cultural 
development within his limited group. 
Conversation is the reply conventional 
to a particular group. Homogeneous 
groups have their own more or less ob- 
vious peculiarities of expression. In the 
adult world there is so much interaction 
among the various groups that ordinarily 
these peculiarities are hardly noticeable. 
It is in the child’s world that the peculi- 
arities of vocabulary and expression are 
so obvious, and we often hear a teacher 
complain of the difficulty she or he has in 
“speaking the child’s language.”’ As the 
child develops and comes in contact with 
new and different groups, his vocabulary 
and speech style change; but from his 
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BELL’ 


first class in expository writing to his 
last, what he is told by a succession of 
English teachers never changes. 

We all realize, if vaguely, that every- 
one we know has an entirely dissimilar 
way of expressing himself; and, while it 
is almost impossible to describe our own 
speech techniques, we cannot fail to rec- 
ognize them. The child has a passion for 
conformity. He strives always for ac- 
ceptance in his group; and, until he 
reaches maturity, his personality is more 
or less fluid, with its means of expression 
becoming adapted to the groups with 
which he finds himself associated, until 
eventually, at social maturity, his re- 
actions are stabilized and his expression 
techniques are those of a unique individ- 
ual. 

We are most concerned here with the 
problem of expository writing, as it is the 
rare student who occupies himself with 
what we term the “creative” in writing 
and as this student is a pleasure, rather 
than a problem, in our classes. Exposi- 
tory writing is the only kind that most 
people ever do, and expositions are in 
reality nothing but speech transferred to 
paper. So, if we return to our original 
statement that speech development par- 
allels and reflects the child’s intellectual 
and social growth, we see that our error 
lies in the very fact that we have sought 
to “teach” expository writing to our pu- 
pils, little realizing that it is a slow proc- 
ess of development rather than a peda- 
gogical problem. 

We receive a letter from a friend, and 
what is often likely to be our comment is: 
“Mary’s letters sound just like her!” Of 
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course Mary’s letters should sound just 
like her; but Mary, unfortunately, is not 
typical either of our school population 
or of our adult population, because as 
teachers we have not fully realized the 
correlation between speaking and writing 
styles and have not sought to make them 
identical, as we should have done. We 
must stop forcing before our pupils the 
old standards of excellence and general 
ideals of literary elegance. We must en- 
courage our tenth-grader to make use of 
slang in his themes if he makes extensive 
use of it in his conversation, although we 
do not cease to criticize awkwardness in 
any form of speech and continue to pre- 
sent the pupil with examples of fluency 
in whatever medium is closest to his 
natural form of expression. For he will 
outgrow his slang naturally; and, if we 
start early enough to make the speech 
style and writing style obviously correla- 
tive and identical, we will have natural 
growth in writing ability which will re- 
sult in individual and spontaneous efforts 
replacing the forced, labored attempts of 
our formerly protesting pupils. 

This philosophy of teaching composi- 
tion was no carefully thought-out theory 
that I applied in my classes but was one 
which developed, suitably enough, as an 
accident—a lesson that the pupils them- 
selves taught me. Paul was in my IX B 
English exposition class for the second 
consecutive semester. His record showed 
an unusually high I.Q. and consistently 
good work in other courses. It was at 
complete variance with his performance 
in English. Paul, of course, wasn’t the 
only case of a pupil to whom the princi- 
ple of a coherently written paper seemed 
destined never to be anything but an un- 
fathomable mystery. 

One day we were having three-minute 
extemporaneous speeches that grew out 
of a heated argument on the various 


possible invasion routes and the part 
that would be played by the new air- 
craft. Paul took the P-38 as his subject, 
and he talked with a fluent and easy 
assurance. It occurred to me that, if he 
and the others could write just what 
they were saying, the papers would be 
what I had been striving for with such 
effort both on my part and on the part 
of the pupils. There was very little of the 
hour left. I suggested that, since every- 
one would not have time to speak, they 
all write what they were going to say or 
had said, and that I could look them over 
that night and summarize them to the 
class the next day. For the next 
twenty minutes there was eager, hurried 
writing. 

The results were surprising. The ma- 
jority had handled their subjects more 
than adequately, and even Paul’s paper 
was a distinct improvement over his for- 
mer work. However, I was not sure 
whether enthusiasm for their subject 
or unconscious transference of their 
speeches to paper was the factor respon- 
sible for the marked improvement. The 
next day I suggested that they each take 
their same idea and develop it into a 
longer paper for their next assignment. 
These papers were not so good as the 
extemporaneous papers had been and 
were on the same general low level of 
their previous work. I called in for con- 
ference the pupils who had been doing 
consistently poor work and had them 
read both papers aloud. Then I explained 
that the first paper was better because it 
sounded like them—sounded the same way 
they sounded when they talked—and ex- 
plained that writing was only the trans- 
ference of what they would say quite 
naturally to their friends. 

There was, of course, no overnight 
transformation. But it started them 
thinking, and I assigned fewer papers to 
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be done at home and instead had them 
write on a subject that grew out of class 
discussion. The papers that were written 
outside of class improved too. They 
were able to re-write their papers more 
intelligently; they knew what they were 
looking for when they corrected them. 
I urged them to read everything that 
they wrote aloud before they considered 
it a finished product. By the end of the 
semester the papers handed in were 


above the average ninth-grade attempts 
at exposition, their interest in writing 
was stimulated, and they knew what 
they were working for. 

This is not a radical innovation of 
method by any means, but only the ap- 
plication of a purely natural principle 
derived from the knowledge that we can- 
not “teach” our students expository 
writing but that we can guide each of 
them to fluent individual expression. 


WHAT SONGS HAS AMERICA? 


PAUL G. CHANCELLOR?’ 


I 


Walt Whitman asked the question 
more than seventy years ago. “The 
Scotch have their born ballads, subtly 
expressing their past and present, and ex- 
pressing character. The Irish have theirs. 
England, Italy, Spain, France, have 
theirs. What has America?” Millions of 
us still don’t know, and there is no good 
reason why Americans are not better 
acquainted with their own folk song. 
One’s native song is, of course, always so 
obvious as to be commonplace. It has no 
flavor—except to the foreigner. It is ina 
class with grandmother’s old chairs, 
dishes, and tin; something to be hustled 
away for something else with more caste 
and modernity. Then the next genera- 
tion pries into attic and barn for an- 
tiques! 

One cannot, however, lay the neglect 
entirely to a scorn of the homespun; and 
certainly the reason does not lie in short- 
comings of the songs themselves. Ours, 


t Director of the library of The Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa. 


like those of any other country, are 
warmly and intimately human. Their 
rhythms are as elemental as heartbeats; 
their tunes are winning in emotional 
appeal. Ballads add a story interest. The 
deeper moods of our folk are arresting; 
their gay moods are contagious. What 
Whitman never learned, and what most 
Americans still don’t know, is that folk 
song has flourished in America, and still 
does, with vitality and abundance to 
rival that of any nation of western Eu- 
rope. The poet, for all his ardent love of 
our people and our earth, heard America 
singing only in his imagination. He never 
wandered far from cities, and in his day 
few had been interested enough to dis- 
cover and record our folk song so that 
others might know it. Today the case is 
different. We now know where our song 
is and what a wealth there is of it—that 
is, a limited group of amateurs and spe- 
cialists know. The one reason that we as 
a nation don’t realize it is that we lack an 
effective program that would popularize 
it. Three decades ago England “didn’t 
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have” any folk song until Cecil Sharp 
discovered what was really there. True, 
it was a dying thing; but the English 
took enough pride in it and found enough 
of their own racial heritage in it to see 
that it was learned and known by their 
school children. Ours is not a dying song; 
it is vital and exists in a fascinating vari- 
ety unknown to song in England. The 
plain fact is that we have not had enough 
knowledge, belief, and pride in this very 
intimate part of our national self to make 
it everyone’s affair. 

The one real way to get the full flavor 
of our folk song is, of course, to have our 
folk—Maine sailors, Kentucky high- 
landers, Mississippi Negroes, Hopi Indi- 
ans—sing it in its own locale. That 
is because folk song is really an indis- 
soluble combination of the song, the 
technique of the singer, and the occasion 
for the song. Nothing is more delightful 
than a week or two of wandering and 
listening in one of our richer song regions, 
say, the Carolina highlands or the Geor- 
gia lowlands. It might be added that a 
single lifetime would scarcely suffice to 
cover adequately all the regions and all 
the types that fill the treasury of our cul- 
tural earth. Unfortunately, only a hand- 
ful of enthusiasts is destined to enjoy 
this firsthand contact. For decades our 
song has had no good road to the “‘out- 
side’ world (it often withered and died 
on the road of print), but during the last 
ten years folk song’s straightest highway 
has been opened up—the road of the 
phonograph record. There is now avail- 
able to the city dweller and the haunter 
of libraries a representative collection of 
recordings—the one and only good way 
of knowing our song short of going to the 
folk. Many record the genuine songs and 
singers, the real fiddlers and banjo pick- 
ers from the Smokies, the levees, the 
western plains. Many others, like the 


heavily Sandburged versions of the 
American Songbag, are the adaptations 
of ballad-lovers. The whole crop of rec- 
ords now available is discussed more fully 
below. It will suffice here to say that 
there are plenty to give hours of delight 
to folk-minded amateurs and of surprise 
to those who are not and that they are a 
rich storehouse of Americana for educa- 
tional and social groups to foster and 
disseminate. 

If the present general ignorance of our 
folk song persists, the fault is going to lie 
at the feet of the very organizations 
which should be its chief promoters: the 
music schools, universities, adult-educa- 
tion groups, secondary and primary 
schools, recreational-education groups, 
Americanization classes, promoters of 
Pan-American good will. With the help 
of records any of these agencies may de- 
vise programs that would pleasantly and 
profitably skim the shallows for enjoy- 
ment and information or reach the deep- 
er waters of creative music, musicology, 
or literary study. Yet how many of these 
groups can hold up a hand in avowal of a 
really wholehearted program now in op- 
eration? The word “popularize” is not 
in good odor at the loftier levels of learn- 
ing, yet sound popularization is what 
American folk song needs most, and 
these groups should be doing it. 

Acquaintance with our folk songs has, 
of course, widened within fhe past 
quarter-century. They are in printed 
collections. They have been put to effec- 
tive use by composers, both here and 
abroad. Not only have the tunes them- 
selves been used, but from their potent 
rhythmic urges have unconsciously crys- 
tallized the rhythmic patterns of our 
popular music. Again, they have ap- 
peared on the stage: Negro spirituals in 
The Green Pastures; western song in 
Green Grow the Lilacs; the grand old 
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chantey “Shenandoah” in Mourning 
Becomes Flectra. Radio has been by far 
the greatest popularizing agent, with 
effects both good and bad. The pro- 
grams sponsored by the Lomaxes or John 
Powell were most laudable. On the other 
hand, western song is not at its most na- 
tive when sung by cowboys who have 
never left the eastern seaboard; nor are 
many of the synthetic hillbilly and barn- 
dance programs likely to reveal moun- 
tain and rural song at its best. 

Every collector will remember the 
thrill of hearing his first old ballad un- 
folded by a real folk singer. Such a one 
was old Nancy Belton, living high in the 
mountains of southwestern Virginia. 
Tall, gaunt, dressed in black, a white 
wool scarf on her shoulders, with arms 
quietly folded, she was leaning back in an 
unpainted chair. A true ballad singer, 
she sat motionless, in what seemed a 
semi-trance, and told in song the ballad 
of “Lord Bateman,” of his war with the 
Turks, and of love, faithful and unfaith- 
ful. An old ballad is always magnetic 
and wonderful. Here, for instance, is an 
English song that has been literally in 
the air for three hundred, perhaps four 
hundred, years, a tale that scholars tell us 
has been all over Europe; yet it is alive 
in our America today, a part of a whole 
pageant of English history that will un- 
roll for the ballad-lover. The haunting 
ballad of “Mary Hamilton” takes us 
back to Stuart love and intrigue; ‘“The 
Death of Queen Jane” to Henry VIII 
and Jane Seymour; “The Jew’s Daugh- 
ter” to Hugh of Lincoln; “Lord Thomas 
and Fair Elinore”’ to an ageless land of 
romantic tragedy; and if the darker 
themes are wanted, they are in “Lam- 
kin” and “Edward.” Actually there are 
more English ballads being sung in 
America today than in England, and 
many are older versions! 


We should not, however, linger too 
long in this English world, charming as 
it is. In fact, knowledge of our own song 
has undoubtedly suffered from the fact 
that, when in school, most of us heard 
only of the English ballad. An equally 
stirring and romantic view of our own 
country awaits the amateur or student 
who first explores American song. 

Let us start a tour of our folk scene in 
the southern Appalachians, where we 
find not only the greatest body of old 
British balladry but some of the most 
vital of indigenous white song. In these 
mountains are the old ballads, the 
carols, and dance tunes, the white 
spirituals; modern love “ballets”—tab- 
loid tragedies of murders, floods, and 
train wrecks. Here are still remembered 
and sung the 


.... Old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago, 


along with 


familiar matter of today. 


In the South is also the Negro, with his 
spirituals, chants, and shouts; his ham- 
merin’ and other work songs, lighter 
dance songs, possibly not his own; row- 
ing songs that Fanny Kemble heard on 
Georgia rivers. Along the coast from 
Canada to the Gulf we have sea ballads 
and chanteys. Skipping to the Middle 
West we find the play-party songs. From 
Maine to Minnesota and down to Penn- 
sylvania we have recovered the songs of 
the loggers. On the plains, ranches, and 
mountains of the West grew the songs of 
pioneers, miners, and cowboys. On the 
Ohio, the Mississippi, and the canals 
were the songs that Mike Fink and his 
keelboatmen sang. All over the country 
are also songs identified with no particu- 
lar locale: songs of hobos and convicts; 
lullabies; and the game and nursery songs 
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of children. In this list—and it is not 
complete—are songs in English only. 
We have Spanish songs in our Southwest, 
Creole songs in Louisiana, voyageur 
songs of the Canadian border. There is 
also the whole field of Indian song. All 
of these are to be included in the Ameri- 
can folk-song scene. 

There should be one correcting factor 
added to the above picture, and that is 
the time element. It would be wrong to 
give the impression that all the types 
mentioned above are growing and flour- 
ishing today. There is something bio- 
logical about folk songs. They are as en- 
during as mankind; yet individual types 
or songs are as mortal as man. They suf- 
fer growth and decay, even violent 
death. It is obvious that we have come 
to the singing of the last chantey in Eng- 
lish. Propellers, steam winches, and 
automatic stevedoring have triumphed 
over the rhythmic work of many hands. 
Again, the rowers have gone from the 
southern streams, and the keelboatmen 
from the rivers. The automobile, the 
mail-order house, and, above all, the 
radio, have made a change—and it is not 
a sea change. Yet our song, especially 
in the South, is still very vital. The old 
songs go on, and new ones are being born. 
The Negro carries on in his work songs 
and dance songs. Popular ballads like 
“Frankie and Johnny,” “John Henry,” 
and “The Boll Weevil” are still growing. 
We are singing our folk songs, and of 
their making there seems as yet no end. 

It is a sound dictum which directs us 
never to separate words and music of a 
folk song. For too long, indeed, we heard 
songs without words and, what is in- 
finitely less desirable, we saw words with- 
out songs. But when both are kept to- 
gether, we should not neglect the text, 
for in the words of our songs there is 
much that is American, very often much 


more than in the music. Ballads give 
stories of ice jams and buffalo skinners; 
of Captain Kidd, Paul Jones, and the 
great John Henry. There are episodes 
in the lives of pioneers, plainsmen, and 
cowboys; of sailors, hobos, and high- 
waymen; amusing and discomfiting oc- 
currences in the Gold Rush; realistic 
pictures of lumbermen; the death of 
Jesse James; or the antics of the boll 
weevil. Like all undisciplined art, at 
times folk song rises to moments of fine 
beauty. In the songs of the Indian you 
will find imagery as lovely and discreet 
as that in Chinese art, with perhaps addi- 
tional richness of color. The Negro has 
given us many memorable poetic mo- 
ments in the spirituals, particularly in 
his pictures of the Last Judgment, ‘dat 
great gittin-up mornin’,” or of other 
apocalyptic themes. And in white song 
are often character bits—rascally ol’ Joe 
Clark; and the gay wench, Cindy; grand 
old Captain Stormalong; and a certain 
Mademoiselle from Armentiéres. 

There is a great deal of interest in our 
song to the social historian. Popular 
and traditional song are slight but very 
candid pictures of the temper of a group, 
and in our folk song we do get a picture 
of America-under-the-skin. Types of hu- 
mor are revealed: the Negro’s, arch or 
fat-ribbed; the pioneer’s, hard and acid. 
The hobo’s songs are often viciously 
class conscious. The cowboy, on the 
other hand, is often revealed as a senti- 
mental softy, and the supposed brutal 
Indian sings most often of domestic and 
peaceful life. 


II 


There are different, but just as impor- 
tant, things to be learned from the music 
of both our folk and our popular music. 
Here not only the musician but also the 
social worker and the student interested 
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in interracial and intergroup work should 
take note. Here, too, are items of the 
greatest interest to those who have at 
heart the interplay of cultural relations 
of the Americas. And here, too, jazz 
rears its jiving head. 

One example should make clear what 
has happened to create in America a 
striking new musical synthesis. Let any 
reader of mature years think back to the 
dance music and popular song of 1g10 or 
earlier. There were waltzes, one-steps 
and two-steps, perhaps lingering schot- 
tisches and quadrilles in the ballroom. 
There were Virginia reels and a few other 
surviving folk forms. 

All these dances, except the waltz, 
were based on blunt, square-toed 
rhythms of English, Scotch, or Irish ori- 
gin. The ballads you sang were mostly 
descendants, enfeebled by sentimental- 
ity, of a rich strain of Anglo-Celtic song. 
Do you remember that gala orchestra of 
two violins, cornet, string bass, piano, 
and drums? Remember also those rag- 
time and coon songs, ticklingly new but 
still exotic? 

Now consider our popular music of 
today. For all the excesses of hot jitter- 
bugs and of superslick, sophisticated 
bands, it is the world’s greatest dance 
music—one of our cultural contribu- 
tions which Europe has sedulously aped, 
obviously because there is something 
unique iu it. And if one examines today’s 
popular music he will find elements never 
a part of the Anglo-Celtic music of three 
decades ago. There are distinct new 
rhythmic and phrase patterns; there is 
polyrhythm—that exciting simultaneous 
play of two different rhythms. Syncopa- 
tion has become a byword, but offbeat 
emphasis is just one of a lot more 
rhythmic tricks in the jazz bag. Most 
of this has happened because jazz is 
grounded on a strong and earthy folk 


base, not only of our native white music, 
but of Negro and Caribbean Spanish as 
well. The latter influence is especially 
remarkable. We probably do not realize 
fully how easily and avidly we have 
absorbed Spanish-American music. The 
tango or habanera pattern: tum—ti- 
tum-tum, is an utter commonplace now; 
the rumbas and congas slipped in just as 
easily, and we seem to be forever recep- 
tive of anything offered by our neighbors 
below. This is of extreme interest to stu- 
dents of Pan-American trends; for it is 
one of those examples of cultural inter- 
play that are so eagerly sought. Nor 
does the possibility end here. 

Not long ago the secretary of the 
Mexican Embassy in Washington said, 
when speaking of the mestizo problem: 
“We Mexicans consider ourselves the 
blend of two great races’ —the Spanish, 
of course, and the remarkable Indian na- 
tions they pillaged. Accept this state- 
ment, and you establish the dignity of 
the Mexican people, a mark of respect 
that is of the greatest importance in 
neighborly relations. And above the 
fundamental note struck by this idea are 
also many audible overtones. Does this 
not find a new place for our American 
Indian, particularly of the Southwest? 
His music, in spite of many attempts to 
incorporate it into ours, has remained 
exotic. View it in the light of the diplo- 
mat’s remark, however, and it takes on 
a new significance. It becomes a neigh- 
borly link in relations with Mexico, for it 
is cognate to that very music which 
Chavez and other Mexicans are develop- 
ing as part of their heritage; and our in- 
terest in American Indian music—in 
fact, in all their art—is a lead to under- 
standing what has nourished the Span- 
ish-Indian renascence in Mexico. 

The contribution of the Negro in the 
States to this new American musical 
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synthesis is better known. From the low- 
er Mississippi basin especially came the 
tide of hot jazz that gave the basically 
new and sharp biological turn to our 
music. Another lesser known influence 
comes from the West Indian Negroes. 
Some of these are still remarkably close 
to primitive Africa, and anthropological 
and social studies seem to point to in- 
fluences not only on colonial Spanish 
music but also on our own through mi- 
grations along the Gulf. Here is a stream 
of primitive musical energy the powerful 
waters of which will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to flood into our own fields. 

Thus it would seem that in approach- 
ing our folk music our glance should be 
inclusive, Pan-Caribbean, for only that 
view explains the chemistry of the crystal 
that has fused from this great American 
melting-pot. To make our folk-music 
picture all-inclusive we must go back 
over many traditions: the Anglo-Celtic, 
Spanish colonial, and Afro-American, 
with an eye to the Indian, especially in 
the future. 


Ill 


In a field which sweeps a hemisphere 
and a century or two we should be grate- 
ful for phonograph recordings, which 
solve so many space and time problems. 
A few well-chosen albums will do for an 
introduction; no more than a hundred 
records would be required for a really 
complete pursuit as hobby-ride or pur- 
poseful study. A few suggestions of rec- 
ord sources may help to set a course. 

Now a selection, even of sources, im- 
plies a standard, and in the folk-song 
world standards are extremely touchy 
matters. Paradoxically, the most em- 
barrassing question to put to a folklorist 
is: ‘‘What is a folk song?” Or question 
him on the subject of the origin or “‘pu- 
tity” of one, and you may see your 


scholar start to gyrate in mad pursuit 
of his tail. 

Everyone does, perhaps, want some 
examples of the “purest” folk song 
available, meaning songs or dance tunes 
recorded directly from genuine folk 
singers in their own environment by 
trained collectors. Fortunately, a whole 
library of these is now available, pub- 
lished by the Archive of American Folk- 
Song of the Library of Congress. Six 
albums have been issued, containing 
more than a hundred tunes selected from 
over six thousand in the Archive collec- 
tion. They cover the nation and include 
not only white and Negro but Indian, 
Spanish American, and Acadian as well, 
not to mention one dip into the Ba- 
hamas. No more authoritative work than 
these recordings has ever been made gen- 
erally available; but, as the editor fairly 
warns, the listener must expect to find 
the uneven production that results in- 
evitably from folk singing and recording 
done in the field. The Other Americas 
through Films and Records, published 
this year by the American Council on 
Education, is the best popular listing of 
Latin-American folk, popular, and art 
music. John Lomax’ ten “Ballad Hunt- 
er’ programs have been transcribed and 
made available by the Federal Radio 
Education Committee on five 16-inch 
disks (operating only at 333 r.p.m.). 
These are outstanding for coverage of 
types in the United States, and Mr. 
Lomax’ running commentary is the best 
recorded material of that kind. The set 
is a course in itself. The commercial 
record companies have also published 
some real folk and indigenous song. 
Andrew Rowan Summers’ “Old World 
Ballads in America” and Laura Boul- 
ton’s two albums, “Rhythm in the Jun- 
gle” (African) and “Indian Music of the 
Southwest,” serve as examples. 
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Deviations from “purity” in folk 
songs would include all the means, con- 
scious or unconscious, of making them 
conform more amiably to standards of 
art songs. It would mean changing 
(“improving’’) a tune or text; singing or 
playing by a trained musician; employ- 
ing any technique not used by the folk. 
Such alterations cannot be summarily 
condemned. After all, “pure” folk songs 
are a live growth only with the folk who 
make and use them. They come into the 
field of popular and art music as healthy 
grafts on the cultivated plants; they sup- 
ply wonderful strength and charm and 
give the resulting music and verse the 
vigor of its native earth. 

To list all the records in the realm of 
adapted folk song, from the ever-so-little 
to the quite-complete, would double the 
length of this writing. Better to take the 
list in David Hall’s Record Book and its 
Supplement, from which to make your 
own selection. The hobbyist will gallop 
his own course. Since it was suggested 
above, however, that many musical, 
educational, or social agencies would find 
folk-song programs useful, it might not 
be presumptuous to suggest a few ways 
of using them. 

A program of Pan-American folk song 
would be a far-reaching and socially 
pointed idea, especially one documenting 
the Pan-Caribbean nature of our own 
popular music. Among the Latin coun- 
tries themselves nationalism in Brazil 
might be demonstrated by playing na- 
tive Indian and Portuguese tunes fol- 
lowed by the “Brazilian Quartet” or a 
“Chéros” of its eminent composer, 
Villa-Lobos. Or you might demonstrate 
the indigenism of modern Mexican art 
music by playing their Indian melodies 
and then the Sinfonia India of Chavez. 
In the United States alone the spirit of 
many regions can be well illustrated 


(again considering equally the words), 
including such foreigns cousins as the 
songs from the Louisiana bayous and the 
Spanish Southwest. The most outstand- 
ing example of a minority’s contribution 
to the melting-pot is, of course, that of 
the Negro, whose gift is a glory of his 
race. As another approach, let addicts of 
jazz document its history from the Congo 
to Tin Pan Alley. Start with the last 
record of Laura Boulton’s “Rhythm in 
the Jungle,” a most amazing example of 
polyrhythmic drumbeating, add an Afro- 
Spanish record, a white folks’ ‘“‘blues”’ of 
Anglo-Celtic provenience, a Negro folk- 
blues, some hot jazz out of the Missis- 
sippi basin, then to the New York music 
mill, and you have it. 

The very nature of folk song is some- 
thing also to claim interest, especially 
two of the qualities which make it 
unique—improvisation and the budding 
of variants. As examples of songs im- 
provised on the spot, take a recording of 
the calypsos from Trinidad. To show 
how folk song has the amazing quality of 
changing and still being the same thing, 
play consecutively three variants of 
“Barbara Allen” or “Frankie and 
Johnny.” Last of all, and most impor- 
tant to musicians, to show how folk 
music is influencing our native com- 
posers, play Roy Harris’ “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home,” Aaron Cop- 
land’s “El Salon Mexico,” the Scherzo of 
William Grant Still’s Afro-American 
Symphony, and Charles Vardell’s “‘Joe 
Clark Steps Out”; Harl MacDonald’s 
“San Juan Capistrano”; Charles Ives’s 
“Barn Dance in the Night’; Marc Blitz- 
stein’s proletarian song-play, No for an 
Answer; or Charles Griffes’ ‘Indian 
Sketches.”’ The critic will no doubt find 
these examples of unequal value. Cer- 
tainly, these scores do not represent the 
American music, but they all contain 
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something American. The same is per- 
haps true of the Latin-Americanism of 
Chavez, Villa-Lobos, and their distin- 
guished confreres. 

But there is no point in worrying 
about am American music or @ Latin- 
American music. Certainly, it can never 
rise to that stature merely by taking 
thought about it. It will come, when it 
does, from really uncontrollable boilings 
and fusions. It will be a beautiful exam- 
ple—in fact a great triumph—of our 
cultural melting-pot. As democratic 


Americans and believers in the value of 
blending the many folk strains within 
our shores, we can with confidence look 
for folk song to produce new crystals of a 
music with uniquely American colors 
and shapes. Already it has given us 
compositions—and poems—which per- 
mit us to say: “This is not of Europe, it is 
our own.” And, while keeping our faith 
in what the future will bring, we should 
all know more of what is bubbling in the 
pot now. It is one that will gain and not 
spoil with much watching. 


HOW STUDENTS ATTACK UNFAMILIAR WORDS 
RUTH M. STRANG’ 


The interpretation of the meaning of 
unfamiliar words is one of the major 
reading problems of high-school and col- 
lege students. As soon as their reading 
vocabulary pushes past their oral vocab- 
ulary, the phonetic methods are no 
longer so useful as they were during 
early elementary-school years, when to 
pronounce a word was to connect it with 
all the meanings with which it had been 
invested by experience. For this reason, 
the student needs to acquire supplemen- 


* Professor of education at Columbia University. 


tary methods of attack which will suggest 
to him the meanings of unfamiliar words. 

It would be helpful to know the meth- 
ods students have successfully used when 
they have encountered unknown words 
in their reading. In order to obtain this 
information, high-school, college, and 
graduate students were asked to keep 
records of what they actually did when 
they were confronted with unfamiliar 
words and to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the methods employed. To facilitate 
the recording, the accompanying form 
was prepared. 


WORD-STUDY RECORD 


How do you find out the meaning of unfamiliar words? Try to make a mental motion 
picture of the process you use under different circumstances. Use the form below on 
which to describe the processes and the effectiveness of each. 


Unfamiliar word: 

Sentence in which it was used: 
What you did to get the meaning: 
How effective was your method? 
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This exploratory study seemed to un- 
cover most of the common ways in which 
students attack unfamiliar words. Some 
follow the line of least resistance and ask 
a person in their immediate environment 
to tell them the meaning. Many stu- 
dents use the dictionary as a first resort; 
others use it as a check on their own at- 
tempts to ascertain the meaning. Others 
attempt to figure out or distil the mean- 
ing of the unfamiliar word from its con- 
text. Those having a foreign-language 
background are more likely to seek mean- 
ing from the prefixes, suffixes, and roots, 
while others attempt to find small words 
within a longer word which will give 
them clues to its meaning. Still other 
students reach back in memory for asso- 
ciations with the word or some part of it 
which will enable them to define the word 
by analogy. The more mature and the 
better readers use a combination of ap- 
proaches in ferreting out the meaning of 
obscure words. 

Asking someone the meaning is a meth- 
od frequently employed by the high- 
school student. He asks the boy who sits 
in front of him, friends, members of his 
family, and teachers. In the following 
examples this method was used success- 
fully: 


Unfamiliar word: pillion 
Sentence in which it was used: 


Since I was new at horseback-riding, my 
girl friend offered me the use of a pillion. 


What you did to get the meaning: 


To get the meaning I asked a girl friend 
of my sister’s who is very familiar with horses 
and horseback-riding equipment, because 
her mother owns three horses. 


How effective was your method? 
I learned the meaning not only of this 
word but of many others which were con- 
nected with horses and riding outfits. 


Unfamiliar word: asset 
Sentence in which it was used: 
It will be an asset to that building. 


What you did to get the meaning: 

I asked my parent the meaning, but she 
refused to give it to me, although she used it 
in a few other sentences for me and allowed 
me to guess the meaning; then she sent me to 
discover the correct meaning in a dictionary. 


How effective was your method? 


It was very effective. Because, by my 
parent’s giving me other sentences, I was 
able to make a fairly good guess at the mean- 
ing and then, by her sending me to the 
dictionary, I was able to discover its real 
meaning, and thus it became part of my 
vocabulary. 


Unfamiliar word: abhor 


Sentence in which it was used: 
She thought she would abhor him. 


What you did to get the meaning: 

I had heard it before so I went to my 
grandfather first and asked him. He ex- 
plains in a way that makes me keep it in 
my mind. Then to check I look in Webster’s 
Dictionary. 

How effective was your method? 


I have remembered it and even use it in 
sentences when talking to another person. 


Unfamiliar word [reported by a graduate stu- 
dent in the university group]: hemiplegia 
Sentence in which it was used: 


High blood pressure with a resultant 
hemorrhage in the brain may cause hemi- 


plegia. 


What you did to get the meaning: 

Asked my husband, who is a doctor. He 
explained that hemi means “half”; and 
plegia, “‘paralysis.” Since the prefix is 
familiar to me, the explanation will remain 
fixed in my mind. 


How effective was your method? 
Very effective. 


The efficacy of this method of asking 
someone the meaning of the strange word 
encountered depends upon the propin- 
quity, knowledge, and pedagogical skill 
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of the person asked to define the word. 
In the case of the girl friend whose hobby 
was horses and of the husband who was 
versed in medical knowledge, the choice 
of person from whom to obtain informa- 
tion was excellent. The skill with which 
one of the parents and one of the grand- 
parents made the meanings memorable 
may well be imitated by teachers. 

Looking up the word in the dictionary is 
commonly used as a first resort. Many 
of the high-school pupils turned at once 
to the dictionary when they encountered 
an unfamiliar word, without apparently 
realizing that they must eventually get 
the precise meaning of the word from its 
context. Some merely reported that they 
looked up the word in the dictionary. 
Others, however, mentioned the fact that 
they had to pick out the meaning that 
fitted the sentence. One college student 
found two meanings of the word egregious 
between which she had to choose. She 
noted the relation of this word to gre- 
garious and its literal meaning of “apart 
from the herd.” Whether she applied 
the meaning of eminent or conspicuous 
for bad quality, shocking, to “Georgia’s 
egregious governor” depended upon 
what she could learn about his character 
from the context. 

Determining the meaning from the con- 
text is a basic method of interpretation of 
meaning, for the context gives the word 
its exact meaning, whereas the dictionary 
only defines certain boundaries of mean- 
ing. In the case of students who at- 
tempted to get the meaning of the word 
from its context the following methods 
were described: 


I found the word explained a few lines 
further. 


I guessed the meaning by reading the words 
previous to the new word. 


I looked back at the word anathema and con- 
nected it with the character’s action. 


I connected the words with a song, and, by 
reading the remainder of the song, I got an idea 
of the kind of girl being described as a capricious 
coquette. 


I held the word in mind and, when I found 
it again, looked to see whether it had the same 
general associations. For example, in the case 
of felony, I always found it associated with 
serious and bad results, and I concluded that it 
must mean a serious crime. 


I looked in the index of a book on psycho- 
analysis and found two places in which the word 
abreact was used. The first sentence used ex- 
perience as a synonym for abreaction and the 
second sentence explicitly explained the word 
as “acting out his abnormal reactions.” [In this 
way a graduate student penetrated to the 
meaning of a word which was not included in 
the unabridged dictionary.] 


Variations in this method of getting 
the meaning of a word from the context 
cover a range from attention merely to 
the sentence in which the word is found 
to reading before and after, even to the 
exent of reading previous chapters. 
Footnotes and index were also used to 
give clues as to the meaning of a word. 
The technique of keeping the word in 
mind and trying to abstract its meaning 
from other contexts was described by 
only one high-school boy. 

The methods used suggest that stu- 
dents have a very vague notion of con- 
text clues and lack the realization that 
there are clues of different kinds to assist 
the reader in his interpretation of strange 
words.? Moreover, the kind of interpre- 
tation made by these students falls far 
short of the semantic ideal. No attention 
was given to the author’s mood, intent, 
and purpose or to the “slow-motion 
study” of words. 

Although the context must always be 
considered, there are several disadvan- 
tages in this method as the sole approach 


2 Constance M. McCullough, “Learning To Use 
Context Clues,” Elementary English Review, XX 
(April, 1943), 140, 143. 
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to unfamiliar words. Often a wrong 
meaning is derived from the study of con- 
text alone. For example, a graduate stu- 
dent came upon the unfamiliar word 
emendations in the following sentence: 
“«,.. but where it is impossible to decide 
with confidence which, if any, of several 
suggested emendations is right..... a 
From the preceding sentences she knew 
that the author was writing about 
Shakespearean quartos, and from her 
previous experience she knew that one 
edition varies from another. Conse- 
quently, she thought of emendations as 
variations in the lines. The more precise 
meaning—critical alteration or correc- 
tion, as of a literary text—could have 
been obtained more quickly and ac- 
curately by looking up the word in the 
dictionary. 

Deriving the meaning from prefixes, suf- 
fixes, and roots is a method used more fre- 
quently by college and graduate students 
than by high-school students. The high- 
school students’ analyses were 1ather 
superficial, as the following example 
indicates: 


Unfamiliar word: prognosis 
Sentence in which it was used: 
He declared that the prognosis of the ill- 
ness was very favorable. 
What you did to get the meaning: 


I figured it out from the sentence. Also 
the prefix pro means “before” and gnosis 
reminds me of diagnosis, which means “to 
determine something.” So pro + gnosis = 
prognosis, which means to determine some- 
thing before it happens. 


The reports of graduate students were 
superior to those of the high-school stu- 
dents both in the knowledge of Latin 
origins and in the more precise deduction 
of meaning from the prefixes, suffixes, 
and roots: 


Unfamiliar words: antipathy, umbrage, in- 
tractable 


Sentence in which they were used: 

Antipathy in one nation against another 
disposes each more readily to offer insult and 
injury, to lay hold of slight causes of um- 
brage, and to be haughty and intractable. 

What you did to get the meaning: 

1. Looked for Latin stem. Finding none, 
I thought of a similar word, sympathy, which 
means “feeling with.” Anti comes from 
Latin, meaning “‘against.” So antipathy must 
mean a feeling against or an oppositive feel- 
ing. Checks with dictionary. 

2. Saw Latin word, umbra, a shadow. 
Umbrage must be some kind of shadow or ill 
feeling. Checks with dictionary: offense, re- 
sentment. 

3. Saw two Latin words: im, meaning 
“not”; traho, meaning “drag along.” Able is 
suffix indicating an adjective or means “able 
to.” Obviously, intractable means not able 
to be dragged along or influenced. Checks 
with dictionary: not easily managed, un- 
governable. 

Even to mature students this method 
of getting the meaning of words often 
presents difficulty, for several similar 
roots with different meanings may be 
suggested, and the path from the original 
root meaning to the derived meaning is 
frequently devious. In the use of this 
method, judgment is required in identi- 
fying the origin of parts of a word, in 
selecting the relevant meaning of the 
root, and in combining the parts so as to 
obtain the correct meaning of the derived 
word in its context. Because of the rea- 
soning and judgment required in this 
method, it is used more successfully with 
bright than with dull children. 

Finding familiar small words in longer 
words is a somewhat similar but less 
technical method. These smaller words 
frequently suggest associations that give 
correct clues to the meaning of the un- 
familiar word, as in the following exam- 
ples, all reported by graduate students: 

In the word Palladium one student noticed 
the resemblance to Pallas, the Greek goddess 
of peace and war. 
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In congeries the similarity to congregate and 
congress gave a student the idea of ‘‘coming 
together.” 


In ex cathedra, a student saw the word 
cathedral and inferred that the meaning per- 
tained in some way to the church and, judging 
from the context, to the authority exercised by 
the church in earlier times. By looking up the 
word in the dictionary, the student acquired the 
additional and more precise meaning that 
“‘cathedra was the bishop’s chair. . . . a cathedral 
the place that housed it... .ex cathedra, pro- 
nounced officially as from chair of authority.” 


Difficulty is encountered in this method, 
as in the analysis of prefixes, suffixes, and 
roots, when subtle relationships must be 
recognized or when the word has ac- 
quired a specialized technical meaning. 
Some students make little progress in 
this kind of word study. 

In all these cases the student probably 
employed more than one method to some 
extent, but in the following examples 
(the first from a high-school student and 
the second from a graduate student) a 
combination of methods was used con- 
sciously: 


Unfamiliar word: pithily 
Sentence in which it was used: 
Pithily, Pete denied having any part in 
the plot. 


What you did to get the meaning: 

1. I tried to get the meaning from the 
way it was used in the sentence. 

2. I asked some older person who knew 
the word and its meaning to use it in several 
sentences for me. 

3. Having a vague idea what it meant, I 
looked it up in the dictionary and learned its 
common meanings. 


How effective was your method? 
Very effective, because I learned its mean- 
ing and how to use it in a sentence. 


Unfamiliar word: ecumenical 
Sentence in which it was used: 


The ecumenical council made the de- 
cision. 


What you did to get the meaning: 


1. Tried unsuccessfully to draw on my 
Greek, since I recognized it as of Greek 
origin. 

2. Asked a neighbor in class (the meaning 
in its exact sense was essential). The neigh- 
bor didn’t know either. 


3. The professor sensed that several were 
ignorant of the meaning and said, “Those 
who have studied Greek will see in this 
word oecumenicus.” This, he indicated, 
meant ‘“‘world wide.” 


4. Subsequently consulted Webster’s (un- 
abridged). Found the literal meaning of 
oecumenicus was “the inhabited world.” The 
commonly used form of ecumenical means 
“general,” as distinguished from “catholic,” 
i.e., opposed to that which is narrow—it is 
defined as “world wide.” 


5. Our sentence becomes, ‘The general 
council made the decision.” 


How effective was your method? 


Although a satisfactory definition was 
achieved from the dictionary, it would have 
been more satisfactory to have derived the 
definition from my point of view. 


This exploratory study may have sev- 
eral values: 

1. It presents concretely certain high- 
school, college, and graduate students’ 
methods of attacking unfamiliar words 
and their evaluation of the success of 
their methods. 

2. It furnishes a simple, diagnostic 
procedure for analyzing this aspect of 
word study in any group and ascertain- 
ing the needs to be fulfilled in the subse- 
quent work of the class. Being essential- 
ly self-diagnostic, it should interest and 
motivate students to improve their 
methods of interpreting the meanings 
of unfamiliar words. 


3. It suggests a simple teaching pro- 
cedure for interesting students in devel- 
oping more effective methods of inter- 
preting new words in their reading. In 
class some of the best examples may be 
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read as suggested procedures for students 
who have been using inferior methods or 
only one method of attack. 

4. It reveals inadequacies in one of 
the most important aspects of reading. 

5. It casts doubt upon the efficiency 
of casual, unsystematic, or limited word 
study in the schools. 

Without instruction, students do not 
achieve an orientation to the interpreta- 
tion of words which will increase their 
reading efficiency. They tend to use 
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specific devices of word study rather than 
to try to reconstruct the realities which 
language is symbolizing. When students 
recognize that a word is an abstraction, 
that it presents different meanings to 
persons with different experiences, and 
that the realities which words represent 
are constantly changing, they will be- 
come interested in language and will use 
any useful device as a means of finding 
out what the author is really trying to 
say. 


GLOBAL THINKING THROUGH BOOKS IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


MILDRED C. 


To build attitudes, as post-war citi- 
zens, toward peoples within Asia, South 
America, Africa, Mexico, Russia, Aus- 
tralia, and the South Sea Islands, Eng- 
lish [IX explored the stories and travel 
descriptions of other countries. Explor- 
ation through reading, travel experi- 
ences, talks, movies, pictures, and dis- 
cussions created associations within chil- 
dren’s minds of the topography, cus- 
toms, culture, and ideals of these coun- 
tries or continents. 

First, their lack of curiosity and in- 
correct impressions had to be attacked. 
To give freshmen correct mental pic- 
tures of India, China, Russia, etc., 
which would counteract their present 
mental imagery arising from their cur- 
rent reading of the funnies, from seeing 
Hollywood movies, and from casual con- 
versations, the boys and girls saw edu- 
cational movies of countries, searched 


‘Miss Schmidt is on the training staff of the 
College of Education of the University of Minne- 
sota. 


SCHMIDT’ 


the public-library files for pictures, and 
scanned the National Geographic and 
Travel magazines for accounts of these 
countries. As an introduction to ‘‘Global 
Thinking through Books” each individ- 
ual described what he saw as he heard 
these questions: ‘What mental picture 
do you have of China’s geography? 
Her people? Homes? Transportation? 
Amusements?” The same questions were 
asked of India. Their impressions were 
tabulated on the board. Few of these 
fourteen-year-old people had any other 
impression of China than those gained 
from “Terry and the Pirates.” These 
children had never thought about the 
homes of the Chinese, their daily lives, or 
their amusements. They knew Mme 
Chiang kai-Shek. They said India had 
jungles and that it was the setting of 
Kipling’s stories. The emptiness on the 
board after these topics, they said, told 
them how little they knew of these 
places. An attitudes test was given. 
This test was to be compared with their 
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reactions after the unit was over. Such 
statements as these were given to them 
to check as true or false. 


1. All countries have intelligent people. 

2. People of India are black. 

3. Chinese make good detectives. 

4. Only people in the United States are 
called Americans. 

5. Family life has more significance in China 
than in the United States. 

6. China respects its soldiers; Japan, its 
scholars. 


At this point on the first day, to touch 
their imaginations about the travel of 
tomorrow, the instructor recalled: (1) 
local plans of the North West Airlines 
for an air line from Minneapolis through 
Asia to Europe with branch air lines to 
China and to India; (2) the road Henry 
Wallace suggested to Mr. Molotov that 
could reach from Minneapolis through 
Alaska and Siberia to Russia; (3) the 
engineering possibilities of a tunnel be- 
neath the Bering Sea, as described in a 
1942 Reader’s Digest; and (4) the high- 
way from North America to South Amer- 
ica. The children thought it would be 
exciting to see people step out of a plane 
from Delhi or Nanking! They stated 
that air lines would shorten distances! 
The next step was to find some writer 
who had described such a trip. It had to 
be a writer who could make them see the 
human likenesses of people in each coun- 
try. 

Anne Lindbergh described what she 
saw as she flew north across Canada to 
Alaska, Siberia, and China on the first 
trip north to the Orient. Most of all, 
the pupils were interested in her impres- 
sions as she and her husband met people 
in each country. There was the pleasure 
of the Arctic mother as Anne Lindbergh 
gave her an orange found frozen in her 
husband’s flying-suit pocket; the pleas- 
ure a Siberian engineer’s wife and Mrs. 


Lindbergh found in talking about the 
latter’s children. The concern of the 
Japanese sailors for the Lindberghs’ 
safety and hunger in an emergency land- 
ing lent the sympathetic open-minded 
approach desired for such a unit. Mrs. 
Lindbergh’s account of the desperate 
panic of the Chinese to save themselves 
from starvation in a flood illustrated 
the suffering river floods cause in other 
countries, too. This book shows how 
alike people are and how understanding 
Anne Lindbergh was of their gestures of 
friendliness. 

An informal discussion of Americans’ 
prejudices, their personal hate and fears, 
their ignorance of the rest of the world, 
and their nationalistic spirit followed. 
What did Americans need to know to be- 
come world citizens? That Asia holds 50 
per cent of the world’s population, that 
the United States has only 6.5 per cent 
of the population, that geography and 
wars mold people’s codes and customs, 
that Russia manages exceedingly well 
the mixture of peoples (190 nationalities) 
in an area greater than that of the North 
American continent. China has many 
nationalities, and so has India. Ameri- 
cans need to know the histories of these 
peoples, their ideals, and their gifts to 
civilization. Education comes from in- 
dividual effort. Therefore, each boy and 
girl was to find everything he could about 
the country in which he had a brother or 
friend. To prevent passive listening and 
to facilitate informational background 
learning, the following were the listening 
problems to be organized after the re- 
ports were ended. What things do races 
have in common? What are their cus- 
toms, foods, education, family, religion, 
and community life? What is interesting 
about their language structure? How 
does geography determine their indus- 


try? 
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Visual aids are extremely important 
in cultivating richness of imagery for 
appreciations. City library files pro- 
vided ample supplies of pictures. A col- 
lection of modern photographs of Rus- 
sians handling their traffic, of their dress, 
of their people at dinner tables, and of 
their theaters caused many a child to 
remark: “Why they are like us!” 

Since attitudes are better formed by 
individual participation, the rest of the 
“Global Thinking through Books’ unit 
was delegated to the class members. 
They formed groups, each child joined a 
group reading about the country most 
interesting to him. These groups be- 
came responsible for educating the class 
about the customs, culture, and ideals of 
the country they had chosen. The in- 
struction by the group included: (1) an 
educational movie or slides about the 
country, (2) an individual exhibit of 
customs and materials secured by some- 
one of the country, and (3) panel discus- 
sions, by all members, of books each had 
read about the country. The chairmen 
used the listening problems in the previ- 
ous paragraphs for guidance in conduct- 
ing the panels. 

The high-school librarian, Jean G. 
Smith, brought books of every country 
to the room and described what readers 
might find in the books. Her personal 
travels into South America, and across 
the Pacific to the Philippines and to 
Japan enhanced many a book as she told 
an anecdote about experiencing a simi- 
lar difficulty or pleasure, such as being 
in a home in South America, or in Japan, 
or in the Philippines and responding to 
the etiquette and courtesies of the 
people of each locality. She added arti- 
cles to their exhibit. A board was de- 
voted to each major country. Both she 
and the students tolerantly approached 
Japan to learn about its home life 


through characters in stories. Miss 
Smith selected books, chiefly stories and 
biographies, of all countries with care, so 
that they would be accurate in descrip- 
tion of customs and personalities. . 

These fourteen-year-old people read 
their books in class with the panel prob- 
lems, stated on the preceding page, in 
mind. Near the close of their reading 
they separated into their groups and 
planned their class hours of instruc- 
tion. 

A group reading about India included 
a boy whose father had been employed 
by the Standard Oil Company in India. 
Frank spent an hour explaining the 
crafts of India and showed enameled 
papier-maché utility boxes heavily dec- 
orated in floral designs, hammered cop- 
per bowls, carved ivory, filigree metals 
and wood, embroidered cloth, and pre- 
cious stones. Jack had secured, through 
a commercial company, a film made, by a 
Roosevelt on a trip, in 1941, through the 
India of the llamas living in northern 
Buddah monasteries and also the cere- 
monies of llamas; the superstitions of 
the people in India; the mountain travel 
of the people, including that in inflated- 
goat-bladder rafts; the religious cere- 
monials on the Ganges; the quiet idyllic 
life in a fishing village in Ceylon; the 
teeming millions congregating for festi- 
vals—altogether a very sympathetic 
picture for understanding that habits 
grow from needs, geography, and reli- 
gion. Then came the panel discussing 
ideals of India, through a hero, Rami, 
the people’s adoration of virtue, their 
different and oriental criteria for heroes. 
Kipling’s stories suggest their fund of 
stories about animals, with their love for 
humor, fantasy, tenderness, and charm. 
Time was taken to speak of their myths 
of creation and natural forces and of their 
parables. The lack of translations of 
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much literature handicaps any satisfac- 
tory reading program about India. 

The Chinese group chose library slides 
of the Great Wall and the locust se- 
quence from the movie The Good Earth. 
They discussed the personal sketch, by 
John Day, of Pearl Buck, the woman 
who translates China to Americans: her 
happy experiences as a child with a Chin- 
ese nurse, her thinking of her stories first 
in Chinese, and her difficulty in finding 
English words for the humorous words 
of the Chinese. They spoke of “Mr. Pan” 
from the New Yorker, who commented 
with humor upon the naiveté of Ameri- 
can travelers. The panel exchanged 
information from their reading of stories. 
They spoke of Helen Kuo’s protest that 
Americans knew China only as a land of 
people who were poor and in want, as in 
The Good Earth. They recalled their 
former reading: of Young Fu and Ho 
Ming, of what Yutang and his three 
girls had thought of Americans, of how 
they had interpreted China to Americans, 
of Chinese philosophy and of Yutang’s 
own thirty happy moments in his life- 
time in The Importance of Living, of 
Chinese home life, of young China in 
The Young Revolutionist and Dawn over 
Chungking, of the great heroines in 
Hahn’s The Soong Sisters, of the impact 
of Western civilization in Oi for the 
Lamps of China, Yang and Yin, and The 
Bitter Tea of General Yen, and of the 
power of the Chinese mother in all 
family living as in The Mother. 

These were the panels in which they 
found likenesses underneath surface dif- 
ferences. Above all, they respected the 
greater family unity of the Chinese. 

The groups studying Africa com- 
plained that they had no direct trans- 
lations, only American writing about 
Africa. They secured a movie, taken by 
a Yale anthropologist, through our Uni- 


versity Visual Education Service, and 
one film of the Sahara and paintings from 
the University Art Gallery. In their dis- 
cussion they mentioned the November, 
1942, Survey Graphic’s article on Africa’s 
hopes in the post-war world and that 
Africa’s superstitious fear of the strange 
promoted local life but hindered national 
life. Their books stressed adventurers’ 
accounts of Africa: West with the Night, 
Animal Treasure, Talking Drums, and 
their panel became an exchange of tales 
these authors told. 

The only South American group wrote 
a radio script for a broadcast and then 
reviewed their books on Mexico and 
South America. Their best section was 
a true travel account of Nancy and her 
family through Mexico and their one- 
week visit to a hacienda. Her costumes 
were paraded, her travel posters from the 
Mexican Railway appeared on the walls 
as well as her pictures made of feathers 
and of carved wood. Music of Mexico 
and pictures of bull fights concluded 
their class hour. Bolivar, The Wedge, and 
The Last of the Gauchos secured strong 
reactions from their reviewers. Ten pic- 
tures of Rivera’s murals, which were 
posted, enforced the story of the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico. For a week hand- 
crafts and exhibits covered all four walls 
and screens. Then one exhibit went into 
the library for a week. As yet, the 
stories for South America are not satis- 
factory for mid-high-school age. 

Canada appealed to a group of boys 
who knew men constructing the Alaskan 
Highway. Again this group was con- 
fronted with the lack of attention given, 
in the United States, to collecting read- 
ing materials from across the border. 
This panel had read factual material 
from the history shelves—of Canadian 
government, resources, and population. 
Those choosing stories reported on the 
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animals of Seton, the Doubleday ac- 
count of Seton’s life, and Traplines 
North. The librarians and teachers of 
the United Stations need to explore and 
to secure folklore, Indian tales, stories of 
heroes and frontiers, and French histori- 
cal tales of Canada. 

To organize the information stated by 
each group, each student, on each day 
that reports were given, wrote a sum- 
mary of what he had learned. This sum- 
mary caused him to think through into 
a unified whole the impressions he was 
gaining. Class discussions led by the 
teacher followed to correct errors. Their 
responses to attitude tests indicated less 
positiveness in “yes” or “no” answers 
and more thoughtful qualifying state- 
ments. 

From this global reading unit they had 
begun to discern how customs arose from 
geography, from family organization, 
from livelihood needs, and as protection 
against invaders. For example, child 
marriages in India occurred because the 
Indian people had discovered that invad- 
ing Mohammedans respected married 
women, India’s great men are men of 
great character, and the fear of the un- 


known had kept African tribes apart. 
Such books as The Importance of Living 
and House of Exile built some associa- 
tions about living customs in China. The 
following magazines and offices were 
helpful to the teacher and students as 
source materials and for book lists: 


Asia, a monthly magazine on the newstand 

Inter-American Monthly, a magazine about 
South America 

Survey Graphic, November 15, 1942 

Building America (pamphlets), Americana 
Corporation, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City 

The East and West Association, 40 East Forty- 
ninth Street, New York City 

Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
221 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
City 

Canada—booklist, American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago 

Viking Junior (1942-43), a Canadian booklet 

Our Neighbor Republics, a United States Office 
of Education booklist 

Old copies of Coronet and Life, for pictures 

Saturday Review of Literature and New York 
Herald-Tribune, for reviews 


Henry Wallace’s Madison Square Garden ad- 
dress 


WHAT’S RIGHT WITH THE HIGH SCHOOL? 


Critics ask “‘What’s wrong with the schools?” and attempt to make the school responsible 
for everything from the surprise attack at Pearl Harbor to the fact that 28 of 1,000 selectees 
were rejected for illiteracy. It is time someone pointed out what is right with the schools. 
If 2.8 per cent of the men were rejected for illiteracy, then 97.2 per cent were accepted. If 
the schools were responsible for Pearl Harbor, then, in all fairness, they must be given 
credit for the phenomenal and unprecedented adjustment of the entire nation. ... . Ger- 
many spent from eight to ten years at a similar job, Russia an even longer period, and no 
one knows how long Japan has been planning.—W. E. Evans in School Activities. 
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WAR GUIDANCE IN ENGLISH 
CLASS 


To English teachers America at war 
seemed a very uncertain place in September, 
1942. Mathematics, science, and physical 
training were the subjects of the hour. Ru- 
mor chased rumor declaring the English 
teachers were to be a war casualty. In one 
large system English classes became the 
stepchildren of the commercial department. 
Many high-school students began to ques- 
tion anew the utilitarian value of the re- 
quired English courses. They “had heard” 
that English and music and art were not of 
use in the war program. 

As an English teacher I became alarmed, 
looked hastily over my qualifications, sur- 
veyed the world at war, and began to make 
plans for what seemed an inevitable transi- 
tion to another position. Requirements for 
various occupations became my daily read- 
ing diet. Then Dr. John Studebaker’s “Vic- 
tory Corps” plan began to take hold of the 
imaginations and capabilities of high-school 
teachers and students. The educational pro- 
gram was left in the hands of the trained 
educators. 

But a challenge had been delivered. I ac- 
cepted it and girded for defense. English 
must perform its usual functions and some 
emergency work besides. An old project for- 
mula that I had used successfully many 
times in senior vocational investigations was 
diagnosed, rehabilitated, and found elastic 
enough to adjust to the emergency use. Two 
junior English classes agreed to support my 
experiment. In the college preparatory 
group we planned to cover the regular work 
in addition to carrying on the project on the 
war; in the civics group we decided to sub- 
stitute the project for the work in Chaucer 
and Milton. The class chairmen organized 
the topics suggested by the class and by the 
teacher. Students were permitted to work 


as individuals or as groups. Each student 
chose a topic on a branch of the armed serv- 
ices, a Civilian Defense job, a job in a war in- 
dustry, or a welfare or a recreational activity 
related to the war effort. He was required to 
submit, at the end of four weeks, a folder 
inclosing a letter he had written, a copy 
of which had been sent to a leader in his 
project field, and the results of an interview 
with a soldier, a sailor, a marine (male or 
female), or the result of an interview with a 
war worker, a welfare worker, or with any- 
one else actively participating in the war 
program. In addition, everyone was to col- 
lect whatever information he could get in 
the form of pamphlets, newspaper articles, 
and the like to illustrate his subject and to 
keep his information up to date. Finally, 
each student had to report to the class on the 
information secured, the result of his corre- 
spondence, the progress of his interview, any 
book he had read in his pursuit of informa- 
tion, and the magazines and newspapers he 
had found most helpful and then to submit 
to questions from the class. A bulletin-board 
committee was appointed to keep vivid and 
informative material on display. 

As the braver spirits blazed the trail and 
gave reports of their progress, the timid took 
heart and set forth. They explained in their 
letters and in their interviews that they were 
gathering the information to build a “Vic- 
tory Shelf” for the school library. At the 
conclusion of the class work, outstanding 
books were exhibited in the school library, 
then turned over to its permanent collec- 
tion. 

Some of the books submitted had such 
titles as “Women in the War,” which in- 
cluded articles and pictures of women in the 
services, in industry, in Civilian Defense, 
and in vocational schools; ““World Leaders 
in a World at War’’; ‘Understanding Amer- 
ica,’ which showed scenes from American 
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life in different sections of the country as the 
people united in production for the war; 
“Our Allies,” which held material on their 
environment, their leaders, their common 
people, and their adaptation to the emer- 
gency of present times; ‘““The Navy,” which 
told the requirements and qualifications and 
contained training and action shots; “The 
Army”; “The Merchant Marine”; ‘The 
Coast Guard’’; “Aviation in the Services’”’; 
“Education and the War’’; “Victory Gar- 
dens and Farming’; “Morale Organiza- 
tions”; “The Red Cross’; “Communica- 
tions in the War’’; “Blue Printing”; “‘Auxil- 
iary Firemen and Police”; and “‘Air-Raid 
Wardens.” 

Naturally, the results of the project dif- 
fered widely. Some young people expended 
their energy in the writing of one letter, the 
recording of one interview, and the collect- 
ing of a few illustrated articles. The major- 
ity, however, literally overwhelmed me by 
the wealth of material collected and by their 
knowledge of their chosen subjects. Instead 
of the suggested file folder, most of the boys 
and girls used the large scrapbooks sold in 
the dime stores. The size and number of the 
books swamped my desk for days. Students 
in other classes, seeing them, asked the priv- 
ilege of examining them; one late-in-the-day 
study group settled down with alacrity so 
that they might look at the books during the 
last ten minutes of the period. Their ques- 
tions and sustained interest assured me that 
the work was timely and interesting. 

Contacts were made by letter or by inter- 
view with the following local agencies: the 
Junior Employment Agency, the Civilian 
Defense headquarters, service procurement 
centers, the Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A., outstanding industrial 
plants, the Bamberger Womanpower Coun- 
cil, local hospitals and canteens, draft 
boards, and ration boards. National organ- 
izations known to the students who partici- 
pated are the United States Department of 
Education, the Government Printing Office, 
the Federal Security Agency, the War De- 
partment, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the Department of Labor, 
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the War Manpower Commission, the United 
States Treasury Department, and the 
United States Employment Service. 

The classes handled and evaluated the 
following representative papers: the Newark 
Evening News, the Newark Star-Ledger, the 
New York Herald Tribune, and the New 
York Times. Magazines found most fre- 
quently helpful included Life, Look, Occu- 
pations (the vocational guidance magazine), 
Education for Victory (official bi-weekly of 
the United States Department of Educa- 
tion), and Understanding the Child (a pub- 
lication of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene). The students were di- 
rected to follow current publications for ad- 
ditional news on the ever widening bound- 
aries of their subjects and to amend their 
articles as changes in rules or laws made 
alteration necessary. Attention was directed 
to crediting the sources of materials, to dat- 
ing articles, and to evaluating their sources 
by noting the use of authenticated refer- 
ences and standard press associations. 

Incidental results included outcomes dif- 
ficult to evaluate. The boys and girls learned 
how to request an interview and, I hope, 
how to conduct themselves on such an oc- 
casion. They found that there is a definite 
value in having a copy of one’s birth certifi- 
cate during this emergency period. The 
civics group discussed the method of secur- 
ing working papers and showed an amazing 
knowledge of wages, hours, and child labor 
laws. Those who visited industrial exhibits 
at the Womanpower Council were deeply 
impressed by the intelligence of the workers, 
who explained their machines to their young 
questioners and showed them how to oper- 
ate them. They were soberly impressed, too, 
by the magnitude of the war program as it 
unfolded. 

Both classes had been particularly appre- 
hensive about going on interviews. But this 
assignment held much of interest. They 
found hitherto unknown sections of their 
city, learned something of the wide variety 
of business and industrial plants in the city, 
and became aware of the numerous social 
agencies. They sought information desks, 
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bulletin boards, or uniformed guides in their 
puzzled moments. 

Praise of their work was forthcoming 
from many of the persons they interviewed; 
annoyance, from one or two. Almost unani- 
mously they liked the adults with whom 
they became acquainted. Their oral reports 
were warm with the afterglow of stimulating 
experience and keen with their interest. 
Most of all, the classes awakened to a reali- 
zation that high-school students are a part 
of the war program, that their local as well 
as their national world is geared to the war 
effort, that there are many phases of total 
mobilization in which students can and 
should play a part, and that there are both 
wartime and peacetime agencies eager and 
competent to help them in their education- 
al and occupational and social problems. 
They learned these facts by communication 
or by contact with the agents of their local 
and their federal governments and with 
their local civic organizations. The English 
class can function vitally in America at war. 


Mary C. FISHER 


West Sie HicH ScHOoL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


FEBRUARY READING AND 
ACTING 


We needed an assembly program for 
George Washington’s Birthday. I surveyed 
the subject-matter field for ideas to solve the 
problem and to select and organize reading 
material which would provide meaningful 
pupil activity for this specific class project. 
The background, special interests, and abili- 
ties of the various classes were carefully 
considered and kept in mind. 

Then I initiated informal class discussions 
of the need of their giving an assembly pro- 
gram for Washington’s Birthday and the 
means to meet this need. The students 
suggested numerous activities (involving 
various learning situations), such as a play, 
an original skit, a tableau, choral poetry, a 
symposium, and a panel discussion. All 
this enlisted general interest. 


Further discussion of the origin and legal- 
ity of Washington’s Birthday and of its 
annual celebration in Congress led the pupils 
to appreciate the significance of the task 
which they were to undertake. Imitating 
Congress’ procedure, they finally decided 
that the school assembly period should be 
devoted to recalling some of the outstanding 
incidents in Washington’s life—incidents 
portraying human elements and definite 
character traits and lending themselves 
easily to narration. These suggested in- 
cidents, arranged in chronological order, 
were the inspiration of their assembly proj- 
ect—the compilation of a simple biography 
of George Washington. Thus the pupil pur- 
pose emerged from the group discussion. 

The famous lines from As You Like It, 
which had recently been read in class, de- 
picting the seven ages of man, offered the 
title, “The Six Ages of Washington.” The 
title, broad in scope, lent itself to several 
subdivisions. The specific divisions of Wash- 
ington’s life agreed upon were ‘‘Washington 
the Boy,” “Washington the Youth,” 
“Washington the Married Man,” ‘Wash- 
ington the Commander,” ‘Washington the 
President,” and “Immortality.” These di- 
visions justified the recognition of individ- 
ual differences in reading and the necessary 
provisions for them. 

Co-operative reading committees treat- 
ing the different aspects of their common 
problem were appointed to work out these 
ages in prose. The topics, ““Washington the 
Boy,” “The Youth,” and “The Married 
Man” were given to those committees whose 
reading abilities and mental makeup were 
not so high as those of their classmates; 
“The President” and “Immortality,” to 
those students of average and higher ability; 
“The Commander,” a topic broader in 
scope and involving reading of a more diffi- 
cult and critical nature, to committees of 
the highest reading ability. It was this topic 
which served the purpose of linking the past 
with the present, thereby contrasting Wash- 
ington and his war problems with our com- 
mander-in-chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and his problems in the present crisis. 
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I assigned as chairmen of these groups 
rapid workers and very capable students, 
who were able to offer assistance to their 
slower classmates. Later this group work 
afforded me the opportunity to offer in- 
dividualized instruction to those students 
whose clear-cut, definite assignment proved 
difficult and to observe whether the pupils 
were making practical application of the 
new reading skills which had been taught. 

A bibliography was submitted to the 
classes. In difficulty the books listed ranged 
from juvenile to adult. Students brought in 
histories of elementary- and high-school 
levels as well as story-books of Washington’s 
life for their room reference table and every- 
one’s use. 

Before the actual reading began, instruc- 
tion in the following reading skills and tech- 
niques was offered: 


A. Location of information—to assist pupils 
in finding information to solve their prob- 
lems by developing in them: 

1. Ability to use mechanical aids in books: 
table of contents, indexes, footnotes, 
illustrations, maps, glossaries, and sum- 
maries 

2. Ability to use reference books and li- 
brary aids, such as card catalogues, sup- 
plementary textbooks, and encyclope- 
dias 

B. Skimming—to select evidence bearing upon 
their problem 

C. Understanding, interpreting, and evaluat- 

ing ideas 

. Note-taking and précis practice 

. Organization of material 

Recalling and applying what was read in 

written and oral reports 


For the individual’s reading and theme 
assignment a definite form and time limit 
of one week were given. 

Directed reading and socializing the lan- 
guage arts began. Motives for reading de- 
veloped naturally as the students pursued 
their work. Thus the identification of the 
pupils’ purpose with mine—preparation of 
material for an assembly in correlation with 
their classroom work—was attained, as well 
as practice in some of the outstanding skills 
and techniques in reading and the interrela- 
tion of the language arts. 

We then faced the problem of presenting 
this material entertainingly to the school 
body. Colored slides, representing master- 
pieces in the field of art, relevant to the in- 
cidents related in the themes were selected 
to accompany the oral reports. Original 
slides were made for announcement pur- 
poses so that there was a definite continuity 
in the performance. Customs, manners, 
music, and dress of the period of the Revo- 
lution were reflected in the staging of the 
minuet, a dance offered by some of the girls 
of the gymnasium department. A stirring 
climax was furnished by the boys of the 
R.O.T.C. as they marched and drilled upon 
the stage singing, “We Did It Before, and 
We Can Do It Again,” followed by other 
popular songs appropriate to the times. 

Thus a reading project, the actual work 
of the classroom, correlating art, music, and 
physical education was presented to all the 
students of the school. The real test of its 
success was the perfect audience situation! 


Loretta H. SULLIVAN 


Harrison HicH SCHOOL 
ILLINOIS 
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Should auxiliary verbs such as “is” or 
“are”’ be capitalized in a title? 


Yes. All handbooks and stylebooks seem 
to be in unanimous agreement that all parts 
of a title should be capitalized except arti- 
cles, conjunctions, and prepositions. A brief 
search does not give a title with is or are as 
an auxiliary; but, if an auxiliary was needed, 
it would be capitalized as when it is a full 
verb (“This Is My Best’’) or as the auxil- 
iaries are in “Who Could Ask for Anything 
More?” or “What You Should Know about 
Army Ground Forces.” 


The following sentence appears in a recent 
translation of Montaigne’s “Essays”: “There 
never was a street porter or a silly woman who 
did not think they had enough sense to take 
care of themselves.” Would the conflict in 
gender justify the use of the plural pronouns? 

E. D. H. 


There are two common ways of getting 
around our lack of a singular pronoun of 
indiscriminate gender: the use of the mascu- 
line he, him, himself, which has recently been 
the usual formal solution; and the use of the 
plural, as in the sentence quoted, the usual 
colloquial solution. The occurrence of the 
plurals in a translation of Montaigne sug- 
gests that the more convenient and natural 
colloquial solution is regaining the literary 
standing that it lost in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the eighteenth century its use 
would have raised no question. (See Curme, 


Syntax, pp. 552, 557-58.) 


In the sentence “I am surprised that the 
culprit is supposed to be me,” is “me’’ correct, 
and what is the rule that applies? 


This sentence also raises the question of 
levels of usage—for we shall have to go by 
usage rather than rules. Probably some 
formal speakers would use J here, after the 
verb to be. But both the need for an em- 
phatic end word and the tendency to use 
accusative forms in after-verb positions 
would lead most people to say me. (We 
might be more likely to say “I am surprised 
that I am supposed to be the culprit,” and 
so dodge the grammatical issue entirely.) 
There is also the analogy of other infinitive 
constructions in which me would fit even in 
formal grammar, as it would if the infinitive 
had an expressed subject, which would be 
construed as an accusative, so that the com- 
plement would also be accusative: “They 
had supposed him to be me.” In any but 
the most formal situations me would be 
appropriate. 


In the sentence, “Every man and boy told 
his story to the judge,” explain the use of 
“his” after a compound subject. 

M. R. 


The word every in this sentence is the 
determining factor. Every has the effect of 
rendering one’s concept of the subject 
singular, and certainly the construction every 
boy is implied. Note also that each tells his 
story, singular again. It might reasonably 
be argued that man and boy, the subject, is 
plural, grammatically and _ideationally; 
hence the pronoun to follow should also be 
plural. If this was used, then “they” told 
their stories, and that further change should 
be made. 


Is the sentence “I came nearly getting 
killed last night” acceptable? If not, why is 
the tendency to use it so general? 

H. M. S. 
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Obviously, the general use of a construc- 
tion does not depend on its acceptability. 
Such “unacceptable” expressions are used 
in imitation, in ignorance, or out of sheer 
dogged personal preference; and in time we 
note that the tables are turned and accept- 
ability comes to depend on general usage. 

The sentence given raises two points for 
discussion: 


1. The use of get as a passive auxiliary. 
This use, long current in ordinary speech, 
seems to be increasing. (See Curme, Syntax, 
pp. 443 ff., on this “actional passive.’’) 
This is a typically colloquial construction; 
and, since the sentence in question is ob- 
viously colloquial, the getting seems appro- 
priate. 

2. The use of nearly. Of the two forms of 
the adverb, near and nearly, the first is used 
most frequently in the spatial sense and 
secondarily for “almost,” and nearly is 
primarily used in the sense of “almost.” 
Colloquially, near is more common in the 
latter sense and would seem to me more 
natural in this sentence. In fact, I would 
probably say: “I nearly got killed last 
night.”” What would you say? 


In analyzing the following sentence from 
Woolley’s ‘“Handbook of Composition,” page 
24, would you consider it legitimate to call 
“north” the subject of “is” and call “‘lake’’ the 
predicate nominative: ‘Farther north is a big 
lake where I keep my boat....”? 

2. 


This analysis would not be legitimate if 
the sentence is presumed to have meaning. 
If “north” is regarded as the subject, the 
sentence defines north as a lake. But in 
ordinary discourse north isn’t a lake; it is a 
direction. A poet might call north a lake as 
a figure of speech, but the sentence is hardly 
from a poem. Furthermore, if north is de- 
fined as a lake, the verb “‘is” equates north 
and lake; in the sentence quoted, “‘is” does 
not equate; it is a synonym for “exists.” The 
simplest analysis describes lake as the sub- 
ject of the sentence, which has a special 


word order to emphasize the position of the 
lake. This word order places the adverb 
“north” in the spot usually occupied by the 
subject but does not make it the subject. It 
is never safe to analyze a sentence without 
considering its meaning. 


The following comments from a cor- 
respondent supplement the discussion of 
“don’t” in the November “Forum”’: 

“A. Edward Newton, Amenities of Book- 
collecting (Modern Library ed., 1920), page 
x, quotes Professor Charles G. Osgood as 
saying: ‘[The dangling participle is] the 
second line from the bottom of the page you 
say, well then’ (with a chuckle), ‘it don’t 
dangle very far.’ 

“A nineteenth-century instance appears 
in Howells’ Rise of Silas Lapham (RLS ed., 
1937), pages 200 and 202 (cf. p. 388): ‘It 
don’t stand to reason that she gives the 
poor all the money she gets out of people.’ 
.... ‘I suppose he don’t always think of it.’ 
Both speakers, Corey and Sewall, are un- 
questionably upper-class Bostonians. Al- 
though I have not kept a record, I am of the 
impression that Howells records the ex- 
pression elsewhere and that James does too 
— if not with a distinctly Brahmin caste. 


“Indeed, I have gathered that ‘don’t’ 
in the third person singular was the com- 
monly used colloquial form in the ‘best’ 
social and educational circles up to at least 
1900. It is to be noted that Wilson (whom 
you quote) and Osgood were on the Prince- 
ton faculty. And I know of one other Prince- 
tonian who used ‘don’t’ until the insistence 
of his ten-year-old daughter forced him to 
give up the habit! 

“But another quotation suggests that I 
may be all wrong; it comes from a man of 
quite tremendous and seldom inaccurate 
learning—Professor Oscar Cargill. In Jn- 
tellectual America, page 106, he writes of 
Norris’ Pit: ‘Laura is not realized at all (the 
intelligent Boston girl who repeatedly says, 
“he don’t”)..... 


J. B. McM. 
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COUNCIL NEWS AND COMMENT 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


THE NEW YORK MEETING 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
consisted of two sessions of the Board of 
Directors and a very brief annual business 
meeting (of all members). It was held, how- 
ever, in connection with an excellent all-day 
conference arranged by the New York City 
Association of Teachers of English, with the 
co-operation of the New Jersey state organ- 
ization and an informal group in Con- 
necticut. 

The first session of the Board, on Thanks- 
giving evening, was attended by thirty-two 
directors, and the second, late Friday after- 
noon, by thirty-nine. This compares with 
an attendance of forty under similar condi- 
tions last year in Chicago and a record of 
ninety-six in one Board session at Atlanta— 
before the war. The geographical distribu- 
tion was from Colorado, Kansas, and Min- 
nesota to New England and Virginia. 

The Board business of most general in- 
terest was the election of officers and the 
consideration (without vote) of a suggestion 
that the Council propose the formation of a 
world organization to be called the Inter- 
national Conference of Teachers of English. 
In connection with the election, Dora V. 
Smith, who was again chairman of the 
Nominating Committee (which is elected by 
ballot in the Board), moved that hereafter 
it be understood that no one is to serve more 
than twice in succession upon the Nominat- 
ing Committee. Several past presidents had 
served in this way more often than seemed 
to them desirable. Her proposal, which was 
adopted, will bar from next year’s Nominat- 
ing Committee Dora V. Smith, Robert C. 
Pooley, and Marquis E. Shattuck. Resolu- 
tions presented to the Board by C. R. 


Rounds, chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, not only thanked the New York 
City leaders for the really excellent arrange- 
ments and program of Friday but added: 
“And we especially commend all efforts of 
the Council to set and maintain high stand- 
ards of personal fitness, education, training, 
certification, and supervision for all teachers 
of English.” 

The annual business meeting was con- 
cerned chiefly with proposed amendments 
to the constitution of the Council. The 
important changes would have been to 
transfer the election of officers from the 
Board of Directors to the membership at 
large (presumably by mail ballot) and the 
relegation to the by-laws of the article 
providing for dues. (There are no by-laws 
now.) Since the number present was small 
and since there had been some out-of-meet- 
ing talk about other changes in the constitu- 
tion, the proposed amendments were laid on 
the table, and the Executive Committee was 
instructed to appoint a_ representative 
committee to study the whole constitution 
and to present recommendations for con- 
sideration in 1944. 

The New York City Association’s pro- 
gram consisted of four simultaneous morn- 
ing panel discussions and an elaborate 
luncheon program. The panel dealing with 
mechanical aids such as radio, recordings, 
and moving pictures drew the largest audi- 
ence and that on “Ultimate Values in the 
Teaching of English” was a good second. 
Most of the talks were informal and cannot 
well be reported. Two papers from the ulti- 
mate values panel will appear in the English 
Journal. The luncheon session, attended by 
about three hundred persons, listened to 
President Max J. Herzberg’s presidential 
address (see the January Journal for the 
text); to Langston Hughes’s reading of some 
of his own poems; and to a people’s plat- 
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form discussion of indoctrination conducted 
by Lyman Bryson, with Jacques Barzun, 
Donald Geddes, and Norman Cousins par- 
ticipating. Dr. Herzberg’s address was very 
well received; Langston Hughes, who while 
reading poems of protest against racial dis- 
crimination insisted that he couldn’t feel 
bitterness toward the land of Washington 
and Lincoln, pleased more than any poet 
except Frost, appearing before the National 
Council; and the people’s platform, not be- 
ing broadcast, was jovially clever as well as 
thought-provoking. Miss Alice Molendyk, 
president of the New York City Association 
and toastmistress, and George Sullivan, 
chairman of arrangements, deserve warm 
praise. An interesting incident was the 
announcement that Professor Franklin T. 
Baker, sitting in the audience, was celebrat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of the first course in the teaching of 
high-school English. 
The officers chosen for 1944 are: 


Advisers to the editor of the “English Journal’: 
Paul Farmer, Boys High School, Atlanta; 
Helen Hartley, Syracuse University ; Hortense 
Harris, Gloucester (Mass.) High School; 


Alexander B. Lewis, Central High School, 
Newark; and Mary Ethel Thurston, Ander- 
son (Ind.) Senior High School 


Directors-at-Large: Elizabeth Lehr, Colorado 
State College, Greeley; Lois Nemec, State 
Department of Education, Madison; 
Blanche Trezevant, State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge; Eugene Seubert, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville; George B. Parks, Queens College, 
Flushing, L.I., New York; and Lucinda 
Smith, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham 


Member of Planning Commission (for one year): 
Mark Neville, John Burroughs School, St. 
Louis 


Member of Executive Committee (for three years) : 
Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic High School, 
Newark 


Secretary-Treasurer: W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chica- 
go Teachers College 


Second Vice-President: Amanda M. Ellis, Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs 


First Vice-President: Harold A. Anderson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


President: Angela M. Broening, Forest Park 
High School, Baltimore 


BRIEFLY SAID 
The global language should be very simple and radio clear—A. B. Watton, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


He has learned to distrust big words as the fig leaves for a bare mind.—HERBERT AGAR, in 


A Time for Greatness. 


Differences and divisions between the races are perpetuated by what each fails to learn about 
the other, and are accentuated by their separation——Rot Ort ey, in New World A-comin’. 


America has the key to the solution of the humanities problem—how to live together in peace. 
America is all those persons who have come out from various races and nations elsewhere in the 
world because they want to live in a land where they are free to be themselves —AuTHOR UN- 
KNOWN. 


From his own early days he {a convalescent R.A.F. pilot] remembered a hatred of those who 
tried to destroy bright visions by the assurance that one day youth would see through them. Older 
people had told him that flying would not satisfy him forever. How right they had been—and how 
stupid, since no such warning could ever destroy hope, but only tarnish it—E. ARNOT ROBERT- 
SON, in The Signpost. 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


THE PERIODICALS 


Irvin C. Poley describes in the Jndepend- 
ent School Bulletin for November an imita- 
tion of the Malvern Festival by his pupils 
in Germantown Friends School, Philadel- 
phia. Instead of a series of full-length plays 
representing literary periods, as in the Eng- 
lish festival, the school festival consists of 
from five to seven one-act plays or of ex- 
cerpts from longer plays. More students get 
dramatic experience, rehearsals are easier to 
manage, and the performances are short 
enough for assembly periods. 

Preparation concentrates on the meaning 
of the script rather than on memorization or 
imitation of the director. Scenes which re- 
quire many supernumeraries are worked 
out pretty thoroughly with the chief char- 
acters before the supers are introduced. 
Realistic sets and elaborate props are 
avoided, partly to emphasize sincerity and 
imagination. Even a dog needed was imag- 
ined. Programs for the years 1936-43 are 
given and will prove suggestive. 

The Independent School Bulletin is pub- 
lished by the Secondary Education Board, 
Milton, Massachusetts. 


The initial article in the Clearing House 
for November is “Good-by, Mr. Chips— 
Forever” by George H. Henry, well and 
pleasantly known to English Journal read- 
ers. Discussing Wordsworth’s “The World 
Is Too Much with Us” with his students, he 
found them cynically feeling that, after all, 
“getting and spending” make up life and 
that the getting usually isn’t too high 
principled. Worrying about this defeat, he 
decided to read them some gruesome de- 
scriptions of child slavery in Tyre from 
Sholem Asch’s The Nazarene and to con- 
trast that with what Jesus was at the same 
time teaching only a few score miles away. 
Hitlerism is of the essence of Tyre. But 


where did books, playgrounds, serums, etc., 
come from? Not from Tyre or its modern 
counterpart. One lad retorted that nobody 
in their town, not even teachers, seemed to 
be making any sacrifice for the common 
good. Then someone insisted that their 
teacher is “a good man” but that he doesn’t 
know the world very well. “You live in 
another world’’—a Mr. Chips, deep in the 
source books of Rome yet failing to see the 
rising swastika. The class meeting closed 
with a speech by a usually reticent older 
boy who affirmed belief in the good but 
asked for examples. 


Jesse Stuart, author of Taps for Private 
Tussie, The Man with a Bull-Tongue Plow, 
etc., makes a plea in the December issue of 
the National Education Association’s Jour- 
nal for higher teachers’ salaries in his part 
of the world (Kentucky). When he visited 
European countries, he found that in all of 
them the teachers’ salaries were higher in 
proportion to other wages than they are in 
the United States. He says: “We teachers 
must support our professional associations.” 

This reminds us of the N.E.A. Research 
Division’s estimates: 

The outlook for 1943-44, as of September, 
1943, is that 254,000 teachers will be paid less 
than $1,200; 44,000 will receive less than $600. 
Thus of a total of 882,450 teachers nearly 
thirty in every hundred will be below $1,200; 
five in every hundred will be below $600. Last 
year 360,000 received less than $1,200 and 
66,000 received less than $600... .. 

In September, 1943, more than 40,000 emer- 
gency certificates had been issued, and by Oc- 
tober the number had risen to 50,000..... 
The schools will be short this year at least 
68,000 qualified teachers (total of vacancies, 
eliminations, and emergency certificates). 

The potentially most destructive develop- 
ment is the decline of teacher education. In 
1940-41 the teachers colleges enrolled 175,000 
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regular students; in 1941-42 a total of 146,000; 
in 1942-43 a total of 113,000; and in 1943-44 
an estimated total of 72,000 (not including 
military students). 


The English Leaflet for December is 
wholly filled by Lennox Grey’s address of 
last April to the students of Pine Manor 
Junior College on “The Shape of Things To 
Come in Education.” 

In the America of tomorrow, with tomor- 
row’s gadgets increasing the complexity and 
intimacy of living, what should and shall 
education be? There is possibility of choice 
among at least four distinctive designs: (1) 
the old school model, consisting of the study 
of separate subjects; (2) the broad-fields 
curriculum, consisting usually of social 
studies, natural sciences, and humanities; 
(3) experimental programs, such as Antioch 
College’s alternating periods of work and 
study, Sarah Lawrence’s highly individual- 
ized and psychologized instruction, Ben- 
nington College’s placing the arts as central 
factors in life, or St. John’s College’s con- 
centration upon language skill and dialectic; 
and (4) a composite program with human 
communication at its center. 

Dr. Grey advocates the fourth type of 
education for a world in which all groups 
will be interdependent and must co-operate 
if they are to avoid disaster. He would in- 
clude not only traditional language training 
but modern study of words and symbols. 
He would recognize the revolution in com- 
munication brought about by the radio, and 
educate to meet it. He would accept the 
photoplay as an important art form parallel 
to the theater and the novel. Citizens, he 
thinks, are ready for such a change in edu- 
cation; where it is described to lay audiences 
they react enthusiastically. Even the Har- 
vard report on The Training of Secondary 
School Teachers, Especially with Reference to 
English approves in large measure these 
additions to the school curriculum. Com- 
munication is the word! 


Carol Hovious, whose lesson plan for 
reading to follow directions appeared in the 
English Journal for November, contributes 


a longer article on the same subject to the 
November issue of the Clearing House. The 
points made are practically the same, but 
the teaching period might be days or weeks. 


The November issue of the magazine 
Education is devoted to music education and 
music in education. 


Under the title ‘“They Made Good in 
College,”’ Eunice Fuller Barnard reports in 
Progressive Education for December the col- 
lege success of the students graduated from 
high schools participating in the Eight- 
Year Study (also called the Thirty-School 
Study). 

This, the reader will remember, was an 
experiment in which the secondary schools 
set up experimental curriculums designed 
to meet the needs of adolescents today with- 
out regard to the usual college-entrance re- 
quirements. The colleges co-operated by 
agreeing to take students from these schools 
on certificate without consideration of the 
subject credits earned. 

The Commission’s report, which Miss 
Barnard summarizes from the five volumes 
called Adventure in American Education, 
shows that the “thirty-school’”’ members of 
1,475 matched pairs of students not only 
excelled their fellows in scholarship but won 
greater recognition in noncurricular activi- 
ties—even in athletics. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Five United States government pam- 
phlets will appeal to teachers of English: 
The Teacher of English and the War Savings 
Program (prepared by the National Council 
of Teachers of English), War Savings School 
Assembly Programs, and War Savings Pro- 
grams for Schools at War (subtitled “A 
Handbook of Dramatic Material”) are all 
offered free by the Education Section, War 
Finance Division, United States Treasury 
Department. Radio Scripts for Victory, a 
list of educational radio scripts available on 
loan, is sent free by the Educational Radio 
Script and Transcription Exchange, United 
States Office of Education. The Army 
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Specialized Training Division, Army Serv- 
ice Forces, The Pentagon, Washington 25, 
D.C., publishes (apparently free) Essential 
Facts about the Army Specialized Training 
Program. 


The Motion Picture and the Teacher, 
which includes six brief essays by seven 
authors, was compiled by and may be ob- 
tained from Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich 
(Connecticut) High School. 


Inter-American Education: A Curriculum 
Guide was prepared by Effie G. Bathurst 
and Helen K. Mackintosh, of the United 
States Office of Education. Order from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (fifteen cents). 


The Geography of the War is a bibliogra- 
phy from the Booklist, published by the 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago (twenty-five 
cents). 


What To Read about Russia is the latest 
item in the series of bibliographies offered 
by the East and West Association, 40 
East Forty-ninth Street, New York 17, 
New York (ten cents). 

The International Labour Office, 3480 
University Street, Montreal, Canada, pub- 
lishes at one shilling The Health of Children 
in Occupied Europe. Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, 
734 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C., 
also distributes it. 


English teachers who have social science 
classes or who have composition classes 
using social science topics may be interested 
in these publications of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: 

Citizens for a New World by Erling M. 
Hunt, with the co-operation of the Com- 
mission To Study the Organization of 
Peace. $2.00. 

“Resource Units”: No. 16, America’s 
Schools; No. 18, Politics in Action; No. 19, 


The American Standard of Living. Thirty 
cents each; four for one dollar (cash with 
order). 


For Book Week last November teachers 
in the College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota collaborated with some 
public librarians to prepare a list of books 
graded for primary, intermediate, junior 
high school, and senior high school pupils. 
The titles are arranged under such arresting 
heads as “I Am a Part of All That I Am 
Not” and “Drum On for the World’s 
Peace.” Inquire of Miss Bertha Handlan at 
the University of Minnesota. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Ministers and Directors of Edu- 
cation of the American Republics held their 
first conference in Panama City, September 
27, 1943, upon invitation of the president of 
Panama. In its eight days the conference 
passed fifty resolutions, including a seven- 
part statement of the fundamental princi- 
ples of education in America. A fuller re- 
port, including the host’s address to the 
conference, appears in the November 15 
Education for Victory. 


The League of Nations Association 
announces its eighteenth annual student 
contest, with prizes of $400, $100, and $50. 
Carleton, Smith, and Radcliffe colleges also 
offer scholarships. The country-wide ex- 
amination will come March 24, 1943. De- 
tails may be obtained from the League of 
Nations Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, 
New York 18, New York. 


By agreement with Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, the Kenyon Review an- 
nounces “The 1944 Short Story Prizes’’ of 
$500 and $250. The contest, which is open 
only to writers who have never published a 
book of fiction, opens April 1 and closes 
May 31. The maximum length is ten 
thousand words. If interested, ask the Ken- 
yon Review, Gambier, Ohio, for particulars. 
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i INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION lem of intercultural education, but especial- aa 
mt IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS ly anyone a bit afraid to take the plunge Be 
Tear : and begin, will find this last chapter of great 
ss Living in a global world is an accom- help; for it is a brief but effective summary a 
g plished fact, one that none of us can escape of the “light scientific research has thrown a 
“ even if we would. For schools this means on these complex problems,” namely, the 
; not only a new emphasis on history, geogra- problems of “racial, religious, ethnic, and 
phy, and economics; it means also an under- = go¢jg-economic group conflicts.” 


standing of peoples and, - America win In format and style the book rates high. 
tainly, a welding of all our diverse cultural The crisp, clear style, the smooth-flowing 


sentences, will be a joy to all readers. Ex- 
amples are numerous, as they should be in a 


I- welcome the opportunity for such work, for book intended as a guide to learning. One 

ir it deals with the universal human values, 

ag matters ever paramount with all real teach- lendll weenie irked at having to turn 

Engiah. of back to the end for the footnotes. Naturally 

satisfy which work the the pages are better-looking without them, 
- area of intercultural education, involving as 44 efficiency should come before looks a 
1- it does the problem of the Four Freedoms The fir 
for minority groups. It is, however, an area 4 st an | of a 

in which some teachers of English feel not won im 

5 too much at home, and for that very rea- 4™€rtcan Schools 1s to be lollowe (soon, let 


us hope) by eight other volumes with such 4 
titles as “Dramatizing Community Culture 
Problems,” “‘Let’s Look at Negro America,” 


son Intercultural Education in American 
Schools,* an unsentimentalized but warmly 


it William H. Kirkpatrick, in his Foreword, A Study of Prejudices,” and “Intergroup 2 
. says of the book and its proposed compan- Antagonism and Intercultural Education in a 
30 ions: “{It] is an effort to help our schools Four School Settings”—all to be done by | a 
X- deal constructively with the problems of authorities | in the respective fields. They . “a 
P intercultural and interracial tensions among SSure a fair table well spread for all inter- 
of our people.” With this purpose in mind the ested readers. & 

t, authors have really divided the book into Diligent study of Intercultural Education a 


two parts—the first giving a picture of what 1 American Schools, plus Americans All,? 
is desirable in America today and the second When Peoples Meet,’ and Common Ground,‘ 


n showing how a program of intercultural edu- 
ie n in t y t, chairman, ef al. Wash- 
of wer may be set up and carried o ington, D.C.: National Education Association De- 
schoo. partment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
n The study ends with a chapter on “Im- _ tion, 1942. Pp. x+385. $2.00. 
a portant Concepts in Intercultural Educa- 
a 3 . 3 Edited by Alain Locke and Bernhard J. Stern. 
tion.” Anyone interested in the whole prob- 
By William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole 
S. New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. xviii+214. 4 Published quarterly by Common Council for 
$2.00 ($1.25 to members of the Service Bureau for American Unity, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, 
Intercultural Education). New York. $2.00 a year. 
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should put beneath the feet of any good 
teacher solid ground, from which he may 
step forward with confidence into one of the 
greatest and most satisfying tasks facing 
today’s and tomorrow’s teachers—that of 
helping affect the behavior of young people 


so that they may live in a world free from 
unnecessary interracial and intercultural 
tensions. 


E. LoutsE Noyes 


SANTA BARBARA HiGH SCHOOL 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Stag’s Hornbook. Edited by John McClure. 
With a new section of war poetry selected by 
William Rose Benét. Knopf. $2.00. 

An excellent critical selection, not an encyclopedia, 
of convival and merry verse in the English language, 
and a few serious sections. 


Love Poems, Old and New. Edited by Catherine 

Connell. Random House. $1.50. 

An attractive little volume with very good 
poetry “selected and arranged for the occasions of 
Courtship, Fulfillment, Doubt, Parting, and Re- 
membrance.” 


Abraham Lincoln. By James Daugherty. Illustrated. 
Viking. $3.50. 
A handsome volume, plentifully illustrated with 
fine lithographs made from Mr. Daugherty’s own 
drawings. A long poem replaces a foreword: 


“Abraham Lincoln, he who happened to be a little 
more than another 
The average all inclusive type of tolerant demo- 
cratic man.” 


The chapters correspond to the six great periods of 
Lincoln’s life: “His Youth, 1816-35,” “A Lawyer in 
Springfield,” “Mr. Lincoln Goes to Washington,” 
“1862—Abraham Lincoln Give Us a Man,” “1863— 
A New Birth of Freedom,” and “1865—A Man for 
the Ages.” A broad canvas on which both the man 
and his times are pictured in poetic prose. 


Man the Measure: A New Approach to History. By 
Erich Kahler. Pantheon. $5.00. 


This is an attempt to write history as the biogra- 
phy of man and from it to gain a view of the future 
of man. Dean Christian Gauss of Princeton has this 
to say: “In his latest volume, Erich Kahler has given 
us the spiritual Odyssey of mankind. It is the work 
of a courageous scholar who has both historical 
range and philosophic grasp. Above all it gives us 
profound insights into the nature and destiny of 
man. It traces the achievements, the adventures 
and misadventures of the human spirit from primi- 


tive times down to this chaotic age of ours in which 
‘technics and ethics have become in a curious way 
synonyms.’ All told I have found it one of the most 
significant contributions that have been made to the 
comprehension of contemporary civilization and its 
most pressing problems.” 


Prize Stories of 1943. Edited by Herschel Brickell. 
O. Henry Memorial Award. Doubleday. $2.20. 


The editor’s Introduction sums up the history of 
the short story during the last twenty-five years. A 
short biographical sketch of the author precedes each 
story. Critics agree that new trends, new themes, 
and new values in literature first appear in short 
stories. Often young writers thus receive their first 
recognition. For these and other reasons this collec- 
tion of twelve stories is of particular importance. 
First prize is awarded, the second successive year, 
to Eudora Welty, for “Livvie Is Back”; the second 
prize, to Dorothy Canfield for “The Knothole”’; the 
third, to William Fifield for “The Fisherman of 
Patzcuaro.” The editor’s discussion of the merits 
of the stories and of the judges’ comments is illumi- 
nating. The reader on the alert for new trends, new 
values, and new writers will be well repaid for a 
comparative and analytical study of these pieces. 


A Treasury of Russian Life and Humor. Edited by 

John Cournos. Coward-McCann. $3.75. 

The editor says: “In the heterogeneous fragments 
of this collection I have sought to present such ex- 
amples of Russian life and thought and literary 
expression as would together compose an intelligible 
and progressive pattern of the Russian scene jor a 
little over a century.” There are articles, essays, ex- 
cerpts, and poems by the finest Russian writers 
arranged by subjects, as biographical, short fiction, 
etc. A fine volume of 670 pages appearing at a very 
appropriate time. 


Give Us This Day. By Clare Leighton. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $2.50. 
This gifted English artist-author has written and 
illustrated several poetic imaginative books about 
the English countryside. Although hampered by a 
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new acquaintance with America and restricted by a 
superficial knowledge of our way of living, she writes 
a thoughtful appreciation of rural America. Hand- 
somely illustrated—a beautiful gift book. 


Tahiti Holiday. By Sydney Graham Babson. Bin- 
fords & Mort. $2.00. 

A collection of poems, diary entries, and memo- 
ries by a recent traveler in the South Seas. Her own 
impressions of Tahiti, Bali, Java, etc., in 1940. 
Pleasing, varied, informative. 


Collected Lyrics of Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper. 
$5.00. 

A beautiful volume printed on specially made 
paper. Chronologically arranged, it covers all her 
published poems from Renascence to Make Bright 
the Arrows. 


The Ten Commandments. Edited by Armin L. Rob- 
inson. Simon. $3.50. 

Ten distinctive short novels, each based on one of 
the Commandments broken by Hitler; written by 
ten well-known authors, including Bromfield, 
Erskine, Thomas Mann, Maurois, etc. 


American Paddle Steamboats. By Carl D. Lane. 

Coward-McCann. $6.00. 

A handsome volume for the many readers inter- 
ested in river books, early transportation, and their 
effect upon frontier development. Profusely illus- 
trated with Currier and Ives lithographs, woodcuts, 
etc. By the author of The Fleet in the Forest. 


Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights. By Charlotte and 

Emily Bronté. Random House. $5.00. 

A beautiful two-volume boxed set of these classic 
novels by the Bronté sisters. Fine woodcut illustra- 
tions by Eichenberg. Libraries report these stories 
among the most popular survivors from the nine- 
teenth century. 


My Life in China: 1926-1941. By Hallett Abend. 

Harcourt. $3.00. 

For sixteen years this New York Times corre- 
spondent witnessed the making of history in China. 
His reports enlighten us on many points and give us 
a vivid picture of the rise of China to a great power. 


Top Hats and Tom-Toms. By Elizabeth Dearmin 

Furbay. Ziff-Davis. $3.00. 

Liberia, established in 1820 as a colony for free 
American Negroes, became independent in 1847. 
For three years the author lived in Liberia, where her 
husband was head of the College of West Africa. 
She found the descendants of the Americanized 
Negroes living on the coast with little civilizing in- 
fluence upon the hinterland. Writing vividly of both 
coastal Negroes and the residents of the bush coun- 
try, Mrs. Furbay points a colorful picture of a slow 


merging of two cultures and of the exploitation by 
the whites—the German Nazi in particular. 


The North Star. By Lillian Hellman. Viking. $2.00. 

A play script (for reading only) by the author of 
Little Foxes. Time, June, 1941, forty-eight hours 
before the German invasion of the Soviet Union. 
The opening takes place in a village of a collective 
farm. Troops are reported near, planes appear, and 
people attempt to flee; there is street fighting, and 
children are sacrified in blood transfusions. All the 
horrors of war. 


Twenty Best Film Plays. Edited by John Gassner 
and Dudley Nichols. Crown. $3.50. 

Complete texts of twenty famous film plays. The 
prefatory assays, “The Screen Play as Literature,” 
by John Gassner, and “The Writer and the Film,” 
by Dudley Nichols, are significant. Included are 
Rebecca, Wuthering Heights, The Grapes of Wrath, 
How Green Was My Valley, Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Miniver, The Good Earth, All That 
Money Can Buy, and others. This volume affords an 
excellent opportunity to see a pattern or spirit in 
what the public wants. 


Wonderings. By John Masefield. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Childhood in England about 1880. Vivid rem- 
iniscences, with a hope for the emergence of a better 
England. 

“And never think that poets want the moon; 
They want an England better than the last, 
An England using to the full its skills, 

Not the dead England of our discontent... . . 


Total Peace. By Ely Culbertson. Doubleday. $2.50. 

What makes wars and how to organize peace? 
Dorothy Thompson says of this plan: “The strongest 
and most realistic plan for creating a world police 
system that will protect all in collective security and 
protect each even against all.’”” Max Eastman: “I 
do not see how the question of peace for this planet 
can be taken up henceforth, except with this first 
scientific and entirely practical proposal as a start- 


ing point.” 


Rebellion in the Backlands. By Euclides da Cunha. 
Translated by Samuel Putnam. University of 
Chicago Press. $5.00. 

Place, Brazil; time, 1896-97. A war led by a re- 
ligious mystic, recognized by thousands as a Mes- 
siah, against the Brazilian government. Guerrilla 
warfare comparable to wars in China and Russia at 
the present. The rebellion ended only with the de- 
struction of five thousand houses and all their resi- 
dents. Romantic history written with the detail 
and vividness of a novel, it has had sixteen editions 
in Brazil and has been translated into several lan- 
guages. Portuguese title: Os Sertées. 
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Spain. By Salvador de Madariaga. Creative Age. 
$4.00. 

The distinguished author has had an unusual 
opportunity to know and understand the people and 
politics of Spain. He once served as Spanish am- 
bassador to the United States and has occupied 
many other important positions. He considers the 
relationship between the Allies and Spain controver- 
sial and politically dangerous. Left, center, and 
right violently disagree as to the objective truth of 
the conclusions drawn by the author. The first edi- 
tion, published in 1930, is now revised to record 
changes wrought by the civil war. The author says 
he has criticized the leftists most because the future 
is theirs. “Spain is one of the key countries of the 
world, and has close ties with people of half the 
American continent.” 


The Complete Etchings of Goya. Foreword by Aldous 

Huxley. Crown. $7.50. 

A sumptuous volume, including 268 beautifully 
reproduced etchings. In the brilliant Foreword 
Huxley interprets the significance, the satire and 
bitterness, expressed in Goya’s etchings. The etch- 
ings are arranged in four series: ““Capriccios,” ““The 
Proverbs,” “Disasters of the War,” and “The Art of 
Bull Fighting.”” An index precedes each series, with 
caption and commentary by Goya for each picture. 


Men, Women and Dogs. By James Thurber. Har- 
court. $3.00. 

First collection of the humorist’s drawings since 
1932. Included are the complete series “War be- 
tween Men and Women” and three hundred other 
drawings. 


c/o Postmaster. By Corporal T. R. St. George. 

Crowell. $2.00. 

“This book is wonderful. It reveals everything 
about our Army in Australia. You don’t even have 
to read between the lines. Corporal St. George (who 
has been out there a year), discloses every detail 
from his glamorous departure....to life in the 
steaming jungle.’’ Uninhibited and cleverly illus- 
trated, it has topped the best-seller list. 


Mrs. Heaton’s Daughter. By Dorsha Hayes. Ziff- 
Davis. $2.75. 


Mrs. Heaton had wanted to be an opera star. 
When she found herself with a lovely talented 
daughter, she hoped vicariously to become a public 
idol. What developed from this fierce, devastating 
maternal domination of the mother and tender 
sacrificing love of the daughter is the theme of this 
arresting novel. 


A Tower of Steel. By Josephine Lawrence. Little, 

Brown. $2.50. 

The author will be remembered for Years Are So 
Long, If I Have Four Apples, and other books about 
human problems. This is a close study of four 
young women—employed—with dependent moth- 
ers, lovers in service, or emotionally empty and 
thwarted lives—young women in the second World 
War. 


The Dark Continent. By Richard Sullivan. Double- 
day. $2.50. 

Francis Rafferty, well-beloved son of an admiring 
mother, teacher in a women’s school, engaged to a 
dominant woman, fell into a hole—literally and 
physically. What a well-placed head bump did to 
his character! Ludicrous. 


Also the Hills. By Frances Parkinson Keyes. 

Messner. $3.00. 

Farman Hill was the ancestral New England 
village home of the Farman family—parents, son, 
and two daughters. Mrs. Keyes gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the part the family took in World War II, of 
the effects upon villagers and farm life, of enemy 
aliens, of All That Glitters (the title of a former book 
about Washington) in Washington. Topics are 
timely; movement is swift; characterization is con- 
vincing. 


Anger in the Sky. By Susan Ertz. Harper. $2.75. 

Mrs. Anstruther, of Mendenhall, near London, 
the county seat of the family, with a husband and 
son in the war, shared her home with refugee chil- 
dren and adults. Here early in World War II a 
young American isolationist learned from this 
wealthy ancestral family the duties America should 
assume in the war. Propaganda already outdated. 
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SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING CO. 


1515 Lane Street 


Fools and Foolishness 
by HARRY C. McKOWN 


A serious book that young people will read 
eagerly, one that will be referred to by teachers of 
every class. 

This is a 263-page illustrated volume of stories 
of the ridicule, discouragement, and persecution 
that came to pioneers in all fields of human prog- 
ress. It is a book that will dispel illusions, shatter 
worn-out traditions, destroy prejudices, and awak- 
en in the reader a dynamic urge to abandon the 
crowd, to accept the philosophy and adopt the 
ways of great men and women of history whose 
contributions to modern progress once labeled 
them “‘fools”’ and their efforts “‘foolishness.”’ 


Price $2.00 


Topeka, Kansas 


LESTER PUBLISHING CO. 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


“Class-made Classbooks” 
A Spelling Review $0.60 
Teacher’s Manual 


Small body of material, 780 words most frequently 
misspelled by High School pupils; technique for 
mastery; means of measuring individual results by 
graphs, standardized tests and scales. Five hours’ 
use in the classroom will eliminate misspellings. 


A Gateway to an English Vocab- 
ulary 


Teacher’s Guide 25 


An attempt to solve the problem of improving and 
enlarging the secondary student’s vocabulary. 
Forced improvement in vocabulary seems to be 
reflected in improved thinking according to ex- 
periment, and success checks more closely with 
vocabulary than with any other characteristic. 


A Composition Review 45 
Attention is concentrated on removing faults 
which normally persist in the 11th and 12th 
grades. Twenty-nine exercises cover 80% of the 
errors in English usage noted in the compositions 
of rors candidates for college. A time saver for 
teacher and pupil. 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly ‘‘the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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ENGLISH 


The new series that really 


TEACHES grammar 


by 


Alexander J. Stoddard, B.S., M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chairman, The Educational Policies Commission 


Matilda Bailey, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Upper Darby Senior High School, Pa. 
William Dodge Lewis, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Litt.D. 


A complete elementary program 


with workbooks and teacher’s manuals 


Inductive method ° Easy reading ° Child interest 
Learning experiences built around central themes 


Close correlations that follow through 


EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION 


Book 


English Four 
English Five 
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ENJOYING ENGLISH 


Is an 


AID TO VICTORY 


“In war, as in peace, the ability to report facts and to express ideas clearly is an impor- 
tant attribute of the leader in every field of action.”—-SECRETARY OF WAR STIMSON 


Better English can help to win the War and the Peace—and Enjoying English 
is daily achieving phenomenal results in training boys and girls to use better 


English. 
They Learn Because They Like It! 


They like the stimulating Experience Themes... . the actual student models 
.... the flexible organization ....the abundant practice material .... the 
friendly, informal approach . . . . the unusual cartoons. 


ENJOYING ENGLISH, Grades 7-12 
By Wolfe, Hamilton, Geyer 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue Publishers New York 11, N.Y. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


To Combine Constructive Training in Reading with 
A Full-Time Course in Literature 
By Using the Two New Anthologies by Campbell and Thomas 


Reading American Literature 


and 


Reading English Literature 


Write the publishers for more information about this new approach. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Massachusetts 
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Tanner-Platt 
MY ENGLISH 


Four concise, compact textbooks 
Accompanying Workbooks with Tests 


Give thorough grounding in functional grammar, sentence 
structure, paragraph development, approved usage, capi- 
talization, punctuation, spelling, pronunciation, word 
study, outlining, note-taking, and using a library. 


Easy to use . . . . Easy to understand 


Books One and Two, $1.24 each. Books Three and Four, $1.32 
each. A Teachers’ Key and Manual available for each textbook. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Herzberg 


ENGLISH AT COMMAND 


Grammar and composition for the Victory program 


Up-to-the-minute text “‘written in lively style and packed 
with exercises that do old things in new ways..... Pre- 
pared in terms of the opportunities, problems, efforts, and 
emergencies of today..... makes luminous those basic 
elements of English that young America must always 
master.”’ 


For pre-induction classes. For all English work in the 
later high-school years. $1.32, subject to discount. 
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Individualizing 


students’ reading 


requires an instantly available, quickly com- 
prehensible record of each student’s accom- 
plishment. It should reveal his general com- 
prehension of each book, and how well he 


liked it. 


- The Cumulative Reading Record 


gives you this at less than the cost of 3”5” 
cards. Simple and interesting for students, it 


Saves everyone’s nerves. 


Ask for a sample 


211 West Sixty-eighth Street Chicago, Illinois 
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A good companion— 
in high school and afterwards 


Handbook of Writing and Speaking 


WOOLLEY—SCOTT—TRESSLER 


A complete revision of High School Handbook of Composi- 
tion, expanded to make it a thoroughly practical textbook 
as well as a reference manual 


Teaches students how to develop habits of logical thinking 


how to express themselves clearly, correctly, and vivid- 
ly—aloud and on paper 


how to use reference tools easily and efficiently 


how to gain true mastery of grammar 


Both a textbook and a reference book 
JUST PUBLISHED 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY———= 


London 


THINKING AND STRATTON 
WRITING CLEARLY 


The Latest Addition to 


ENGLISH FOR MEANING 


Edited by PAUL McKEE 


A complete and clearly organized program for the JuniorH igh School years 


Seventh Year MAKING MEANING CLEAR $1.28 
Eighth Year EXPRESSING IDEAS CLEARLY $1.32 
Ninth Year THINKING AND WRITING CLEARLY _ $1.48 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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